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Some  Highlights  of  Service  in  Asia 

I.  Introduction 

Deep  in  a Sumatran  jungle,  a congregation  gathered  in  the  crude  little 
shelter  called  a church,  and  for  three  hours  of  a steamingly  hot  night  worshipped 
the  God  of  love,  where  a decade  ago  they  would  have  gathered  for  animistic 
rites.  . . . Far  to  the  north,  in  a Korean  city,  the  Secretary  preached  to  a 

congregation  of  fourteen  hundred  Christians,  following  a visit  to  a Sunday 
School  which,  divided  into  three  sections,  met  at  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  o’clock, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  twenty-five  hundred  in  attendance.  . . . Sixteen 

hundred  miles  hack  from  the  coast  in  China,  at  Chengtu,  he  visited  one  of  the 
outstanding  union  institutions  of  that  great  land,  “The  University  on  the  Roof 
of  the  World.’’  There  he  found  a faculty,  most  missionary  members  of  which 
would  be  welcomed  on  the  faculties  of  American  colleges.  There  he  found 
President  L.  G.  Dzang,  product  of  Methodist  schools  and  parsonage,  guiding  the 
school  through  the  all  but  overpowering  storms  of  today.  ...  In  Japan  the 
visitor  spent  a memorable  day  traveling  a wide  circuit,  under  the  guidance  of 
“Bob”  Spencer,  to  see  where  a former  Y.  M.  G.  A.  secretary,  the  Rev.  S.  Utsumi, 
has  developed  the  most  effective  program  of  rural  Christian  service  seen  during 
the  entme  trip.  . . . He  was  led  to  the  northern  part  of  Korea,  where,  folded 
into  a cleft  of  the  mountains,  is  the  city  of  Yeng  Byen  and  “the  school  that 
couldn't  be  killed.”  There  he  saw  the  principal,  teachers,  students  and  church 
members  who,  when  all  appropriations  from  America  were  cut  off,  sacrificed, 
worked,  prayed — until  last  year  they  were  rewarded  by  a bequest  from  a w'ealthy 
man  of  the  city  that  endows  the  school  for  a promising  future.  . . . Only  a 

few  degrees  north  of  the  equator  a sorrowful  yet  triumphant  drama  was  enacted, 
the  death  of  “Hoover  of  Borneo”  at  the  very  time  when  the  Secretary  was  visit- 
ing the  scattered  schools  and  churches,  fruit  of  the  lifetime  of  service  of  the 
Hoovers  and  their  Chinese  fellow-workers.  . . . On  the  fiftieth  anniversary 

of  the  beginning  of  Methodist  work  in  Singapore,  he  saw  through  tear-dimmed 
eyes  the  frail  Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham  baptize  into  the  Christian  Church  the  tall, 
gaunt  Chinese  friend  of  fifty  years  ago,  another  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
loving  service  in  the  name  of  the  living  Christ. 

High-lights,  these,  in  the  panorama  of  the  nine  months’  travel  of  your 
Associate  Secretary  for  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Asia,  authorized  by  your 
action  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  November,  1934.  They,  and  others  like  them, 
are  vivid  illustrations  for  the  more  prosaic  facts,  figures,  deductions  and 
recommendations  which  make  up  the  report  of  the  trip. 

II.  Malaya 

More  than  six  weeks  were  spent  in  this  episcopal  area,  but  of  this  time 
seven  days  were  used  in  boat  trips,  getting  to  and  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
All  other  travel  was  of  a constructive  sort,  that  is,  I was  accompanied  in  motor 
car  or  afoot  on  jungle  trails  by  missionary  or  Asiatic  friends  whose  conversa- 
tions threw  new  light  on  the  various  scenes,  institutions,  people  and  problems. 

I.  The  Semi-Centennial  of  Malaysian  Methodism 

The  first  weeks  of  January  offered  the  crowded  days  of  the  Jubilee  Cele- 
bration in  Singapore,  when  Methodism  recalled  the  half  century  since  the 
young  William  F.  Oldham  and  his  wife  began  the  work  of  our  Church  : recalled 
the  history,  took  stock  of  the  present,  and  laid  plans  for  the  immediate  future. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Edwin  F.  Lee,  the  capable  group  of  missionaries 
worked  out  a program  of  exceptional  interest.  A great  deal  of  work  went  into 
its  preparation,  and  it  moved  forward  with  no  noticeable  break.  A pageant, 
written  by  Edna  Dorman  Lee  (Mrs.  Edwin  F.),  and  showing  the  high-lights 
of  the  first  twenty  years,  was  presented  several  times  in  order  to  accommodate 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  wanted  to  see  it. 

To  this  wanderer  from  the  West,  great  encouragement  came  in  the  formal 
celebration,  held  in  Singapore’s  historic  Victoria  Hall.  Addresses  by  Sir  Andrew 
Caldecott  and  by  the  Educational  Inspector  gave  glowing  official  testimonial  to 
the  value  of  Methodism’s  contribution  to  the  best  life  of  Malaya.  The  latter 
speaker  pointed  out  that  more  than  a quarter  of  all  young  people  in  schools  in 
Malaya  are  in  those  conducted  by  the  Methodists,  schools  so  worthy  that  Gov- 
ernment pays  practically  all  the  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  missionaries. 
He  also  named  one  of  Methodism’s  honored  teachers  as  “the  greatest  practical 
school  man  I have  ever  known.”  A Chinese  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Singapore,  and  the  senior  missionary  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  group  likewise  expressed  in  clear  terms  the  high  value  they  place 
on  what  American  Methodists  have  done  in  this  polyglot  peninsula. 

With  a deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  God,  one  recognizes  the  supreme  fitness 
of  having  present  as  guests  of  honor  Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Oldham,  the 
span  of  whose  service  as  missionaries  marks  the  entire  history  of  Methodism 
in  Malaysia.  Feeble  in  body  but  eager  of  mind,  their  very  presence  was  a 
benediction  and  at  the  same  time  an  inspiration  and  challenge  to  the  new  genera- 
tion. The  Bishop  was  unable  to  speak  audibly,  but  his  addresses  were  read  by 
his  representatives  and  each  carried  its  special  appeal.  Another  veteran.  Miss 
Sophia  Blackmore,  who  started  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  work 
two  years  after  the  Oldhams  arrived,  came  from  Australia  for  the  Jubilee. 

The  climax  of  the  entire  celebration  was  late  in  the  sessions  of  the  Annual 
Conference,  when  Bishop  Oldham  was  assisted  to  the  front  of  the  church. 
There  Bishop  Lee  read  the  baptismal  service  up  to  the  administering  of  the 
sacrament  itself.  An  aged  Chinese  knelt  at  the  chancel  and  Bishop  Oldham 
baptized  him,  one  who  fifty  years  before  had  been  one  of  the  young  men  in  the 
Celestial  Reasoning  Association,  the  Chinese  “debating  society”  through  which 
the  young  Oldham  had  found  his  first  entrance  for  work.  Mr.  Wee  Hap  Long 
is  the  last  surviving  member  of  that  association. 

2.  General  Impressions  of  Malaya 

The  peninsula  is  divided  into  several  states  and  these  are  grouped  under 
two  forms  of  government,  the  Straits  Settlement  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  Although  there  are  customs  barriers  at  the  borders  and  marked  differ- 
ences in  administration,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  region  may  be 
considered  as  a whole,  inasmuch  as  school  work  is  encouraged  throughout  the 
Area  and  Church  work  is  carried  forward  with  no  official  hindrances. 

My  general  impressions  are  thee-fold.  First,  the  bewildering  beauty — of  sea, 
of  rivers,  of  jungle,  of  rubber  estates,  of  cities,  of  rugged  mountains.  The 
second  is  of  an  even  more  astounding  variety  of  races,  so  conglomerate  a 
mingling  as  almost  to  pass  belief.  The  panorama  of  peoples  as  one  spins  in 
motor  car  along  the  excellent  highways  is  extraordinary;  but  when  one  gets 
into  the  large  cities  the  impression  becomes  almost  confusion,  as  if  looking  at 
a DeMille  spectacle.  Turban  and  fez  and  scholar’s-cap  mingle  with  topi’s  of 
all  colors  and  shapes.  Tamil  and  Hakka  rub  shoulders,  Malayans  and  Ceylon- 
ese, Arabs  and  Fukienese,  Hinghwas  and  Sikhs — so  one  could  go  on  almost 
indefinitely.  Languages?  “Confusion  worse  confounded.” 

The  third  general  impression  is  that  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Chris- 
tian work  in  Malaysia.  In  part  this  is  due  to  Great  Britain’s  position  in  the 
Orient  and  to  the  fact  that  Singapore  is  the  nation’s  most  powerful  outpost  in 
the  Far  East.  One  needs  only  a very  casual  survey  of  Singapore  and  the 
surrounding  country,  with  the  gigantic  public  works  in  existence  or  under  con- 
struction, to  realize  that  Britain  expects  to  remain  here  and  exert  her  influence 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Since  this  is  to  be  the  center  of  Occidental 
influence  in  the  (jrient,  certainly  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  must  strongly 
carry  forward  the  tides  of  spiritual  life  and  service  so  that,  to  the  eastern 
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nations,  it  may  be  clear  that  the  West  has  something  more  to  offer  than  mere 
materialistic  progress  and  power. 

The  importance  is  at  least  equally  due  to  the  polyglot  nature  of  this  area 
and  to  the  accompanying  fact  that  people  from  all  parts  of  Asia  are  coming 
here,  some  permanently  but  many  more  for  temporary  stay,  and  are  then  return- 
ing to  their  own  lands  for  visits  or  to  make  their  homes.  A dynamic  and  effec- 
tive program  of  Christian  education,  coupled  with  a sane,  burning  evangelism, 
influences  not  one  nation  but  scores.  Effective  work  done  here  will  reinforce 
the  work  of  Christian  missions  in  all  the  Far  East. 

3.  Specific  Impressions 

A.  School  Work 

This  is  reputedly  of  a high  order,  as  shown  by  Government  approval  and 
aid.  The  reputation  was  borne  out  by  visits  made  to  all  school  centers,  except 
two,  and  by  conversations  with  many  educational  missionaries  and  the  Asiatic 
members  of  the  staff. 

(a)  For  the  most  part  the  schools  are  housed  in  adequate  buildings  on  good 
sites.  A few  are  quite  new,  most  are  old,  and  of  these  one  or  two  need  early 
replacement.  Plans  are  under  way  in  Penang  for  a local  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  sadly  needed  new  buildings. 

(b)  Government  grants-in-aid  carry,  in  addition  to  ordinary  school  expenses, 
most  of  the  salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  the  missionaries.  For  thirteen  edu- 
cational missionaries  in  1935,  Government  paid  $19,051  and  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  $4,876. 

(c)  There  are  no  governmental  restrictions  on  religious  work  in  the  schools 
save  as  regards  the  Malays,  who  are  Mohammedans.  By  treaty  it  is  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  proselytism  among  these.  This  is  now  interpreted 
as  forbidding  tbeir  attendance  at  the  school  chapel  service.  It  is  an  interesting 
sidelight,  however,  that  at  two  schools  where  your  Secretary  spoke  Moslem 
Malayan  students  were  observed  to  come  surreptitiously  among  the  Chinese  and 
Indjan  students ! Chapel  services  are  in  the  regular  school  program  and  Bible 
study  is  a part  of  the  curriculum. 

(d)  It  is  manifestly  possible,  theoretically  and  practically,  for  excellent 
evangelistic  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  schools.  In  one  station 
two  almost  superlatively  attractive  young  Christians  were  met,  men  with  a very 
definite  yet  indefinable  radiance.  On  inquiry  they  told  me  that  they  had  come 
to  Christ  directly  through  the  influence  and  approach  of  their  missionary 
teacher.  In  many  sections  excellent  personal  evangelism  was  being  carried  on. 

Yet  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  some  schools  very  little  effort  of  this  sort 
is  being  made.  Few  outstanding  Christians  are  found  among  their  graduates, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  concern  over  helping  students  to  see 
Christ  and  over  helping  to  hold  alumni  in  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  cutting 
questions  which  came  to  me  was  from  a well-educated  Asiatic  teacher,  graduate 
of  our  schools,  who  asked,  “Why  is  it  that  some  missionaries  and  Asiatic 
’teachers  seem  tremendously  interested  in  developing  high  efficiency  in  the 
schools,  but  spend  almost  no  time  in  trying  to  lead  their  students  to  accept 
Christ  as  Lord?” 

(e)  Some  of  the  reasons  can  be  found  in  the  overworked  condition  of 
many,  perhaps  most,  missionaries.  Men  at  the  head  of  schools  are  sometimes 
district  superintendents  or  pastors  of  the  English-speaking  churches.  Prac- 
tcially  all  have  some  church  duties,  in  addition  to  their  school  work,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be ; but  in  a few  instances  there  is  an  almost  impossibly  heavy 
burden  and,  in  other  cases,  this  condition  allows  an  alibi-seeking  teacher  to 
excuse  his  lack  of  effort. 

B.  Church  Life. 

(a)  On  the  whole  this  is  not  so  well  developed  as  that  of  the  schools. 
There  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  general  statement.  There  are  individual 
churches  with  large  membership  and  complete  self-support.  Some  of  these  are 
an  inspiration  to  the  visitor  from  abroad,  as  they  are  also  dynamos  in  their 
own  field.  On  one  district  there  was  found  a strategic  location  of  simple  yet 
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adequate  church  buildings,  each  with  fairly  strong  membership,  but  at  the  other 
extreme  is  one  district  with  a good  school  system  and  with  almost  no  church 
life  at  all  outside  the  central  city.  In  between  these  extremes  there  were  various 
degrees  of  effectiveness,  but  in  comparison  with  the  school  life  there  is  a wide 
gap.  This  is  not  only  the  observation  of  your  Secretary,  but  it  was  made  to 
him  by  several  of  the  missionary  group  and  was  noted  also  by  Bishop  B.  T. 
Badley,  who  attended  the  Jubilee  as  fraternal  visitor  from  Indian  Methodism. 

(i.)In  part  this  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  language  difficulty.  When 
work  within  the  bounds  of  one  district  must  be  carried  on  in  English, 
Tamil  and  in  two  or  three  kinds  of  Chinese,  it  is  difficult  if  ^lot  impossible 
to  develop  a unified  program.  This  problem  is  being  met  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  Tamil  districts  and  Chinese  districts,  but  these  naturally  overlap, 
and  the  missionaries’  connection  with  the  churches  becomes  a patchwork 
quilt. 

(2.)  In  greater  measure  this  is  due,  I believe,  to  lack  of  missionary 
leadership.  In  the  entire  peninsula,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and  with 
all  the  diverse  problems  already  enumerated,  there  are  only  two  missionaries 
giving  full  time  to  evangelistic  work — and  one  of  these  is  specializing  in 
work  among  the  Malays.  This  is  stated,  not  to  belittle  the  Moslem  work. 
It  is  vitally  important,  although  work  that  will  move  slowly  and  show  few 
visible  results.  All  the  other  work  among  the  churches  is  done  by  men 
who  are  appointed  for  major  service  to  the  schools  from  ivhich  all  of  their 
support  comes.  With  practical  inevitability  the  church  work  is  given  the 
scraps  of  time  remaining  after  school  obligations  are  met. 

(b)  Following  the  enabling  legislation  passed  by  the  General  Conference 
of  1932,  the  Malaya  Conference  voted  this  year  to  organize  the  Chinese  Annual 
Conference.  It  is  to  come  into  being  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1936,  and  is 
expected  to  go  far  toward  solving  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  church 
here,  that  of  the  inability  of  many  Chinese  members  to  understand  or  take 
part  in  the  Conference  discussions. 

(c)  Self-support  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  had  been  assumed  on  the  basis 
of  economic  conditions.  There  are  self-supporting  churches.  Some  there  are 
that  give  more  than  enough  for  local  expenses,  but  the  appropriation  sheets 
show  considerable  subsidies  to  all  districts  save  one  and  to  most  of  the  churches. 
It  is  true  that  many  members,  especially  among  the  Tamils,  are  very  poor,  yet 
the  general  standard  of  wages  and  of  conditions  of  life  justifies  the  expectation 
of  a greater  degree  of  self-support,  reaching  toward  completion  within  a short 
time.  Some  of  the  missionaries  expressed  genuine  concern  because  of  this 
situation  and  a hope  that  a Board  policy  on  self-support  might  be  phrased  in 
such  form  as  will  lend  strength  to  the  desire  of  Asiatics  and  missionaries  for 
achieving  the  goal. 

(d)  There  is  a striking  piece  of  home  missionary  work  in  progress.  Con- 
tributions from  individuals,  churches,  Sunday  Schools,  Epworth  Leagues  and 
Anglo-Chinese  Schools  amount  to  some  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  This 
money,  administered  by  a special  committee,  supports  five  workers  in  Pahang 
Province,  the  great  jungle  area. 

Three  Batak  workers  from  the  Sumatra  field  are  doing  evangelistic  work 
among  the  savage  Sakais  of  Pahang.  It  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  underscore 
this  fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  less  than  a century  ago  the  ancestors  of 
the  Bataks  were  themselves  savages,  some  of  them  cannibals.  Now  two  men 
and  the  wife  of  one  of  these  are  carrying  the  Light  of  the  World  to  other 
neglected  tribes  and  are  supported  by  the  prayers  and  contributions  of  the 
Chinese  and  Indians  and  Americans  of  the  Malaya  Conference. 

C.  Property  and  Debts 

In  view  of  the  visit  and  report  of  Treasurer  Sutherland  concerning  this 
field  in  1930,  only  brief  consideration  need  be  given  now.  The  recommenda- 
tions made  by  him  have  been  largely  followed.  Debts  against  some  of  the 
school  properties  are  still  being  carried,  but  not  in  amounts  which  need  to  cause 
worry.  All  are  covered  by  property  which  at  the  most  conservative  estimates 
leave  a wide  margin. 
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The  heaviest  debt  in  this  field,  that  on  missionary  bungalows,  was  wiped 
out  by  the  cash  payment  for  what  is  known  as  the  Orchard  Road  property. 
Authorization  for  this  sale  was  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  Sep- 
tember, 1934,  meeting.  Correspondence  is  now  in  progress  concerning  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  deferred  payments  which  are  to  cover  a period  of  twenty  years. 

D.  Christian  Literature 

The  development  of  a rounded  program  of  Christian  literature  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  recent  years.  For  many  decades  this  Confer- 
ence has  been  active  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  tracts  and  books, 
but  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Paul  B.  Means  to  give  full  time  to  this  form 
of  missionary  service,  and  with  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Bishop  and  his 
other  fellow-workers  in  that  area,  the  program  has  fairly  leaped  ahead.  For 
example,  in  the  year  1934,  two  and  one  quarter  million  pages  of  literature  were 
produced,  half  of  this  in  Malayan,  the  rest  divided  between  English,  Chinese  and 
Tamil.  A great  deal  of  English  literature  is  purchased  from  abroad  and  this  is 
even  more  largely  true  of  Chinese  Christian  literature. 

The  Malaysia  Message  is  the  monthly  publication  of  Methodism  in  that 
field.  Most  of  the  material  is  in  English  but  there  are  inserts  in  the  vernacular. 
This  journal  is  widely  circulated  among  the  schools  of  Malaya  and  is  there- 
fore only  in  slight  degree  a publicity  medium  for  the  American  church. 

One  of  the  interesting  new  projects  is  that  of  producing  literature  for  the 
Sakais.  The  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Christian  literature  group  in  pre- 
paring the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  Christian  litera- 
ture is  said  to  be  the  first  effort  to  bring  to  these  primitive  jungle  dwellers 
the  richness  of  Christian  literature. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  splendid  cooperation  being  given  by  R.  A. 
Blasdell,  who  is  carrying  on  the  traditions  started  by  his  distinguished  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  W.  G.  Shellabear.  This  work  is  the  production  of  special  literature 
for  Moslems,  who  constitute  the  major  religious  group  among  the  Malayan 
people. 

The  Board  should  recognize  the  opportunity  and  the  needs  of  this  work 
and  should  give  fuller  support  to  those  who  are  pressing  forward  so  adequate  a 
program. 

4.  Recommendations  Concerning  Malaya 

Short  term  missionaries  have  been  sent  frequently  in  recent  years  for 
work  in  Malayan  schools.  Letters  from  the  field  have  stressed  the  require- 
ment for  certain  educational  standards  and  have  not  always  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  a definite  missionary  motive  and  passion  on  the  part  of  such 
teachers.  Because  these  have  contracted  for  brief  terms,  there  has  come  a 
tendency  to  distinguish  between  these  and  “regular  missionaries,’’  and  to  insist 
upon  high  educational  standards  for  them  overlooking  the  need  for  an  extra 
warmth  of  missionary  passion  which  enables  the  missionary  in  his  teaching  to 
reveal  Christ. 

In  conference  with  all  of  the  younger  missionaries,  and  with  the  chairman 
of  the  field  Personnel  Committee  present,  it  became  very  clear  that  the  short 
term  missionaries  are  expected  to  teach  Bible  classes,  to  preach,  even  at  times 
to  take  Conference  appointments,  as  well  as  to  carry  the  specific  responsibilities 
of  class  work.  Following  this  conference  I interviewed  all  of  the  older  mis- 
sionaries and  with  no  remembered  exception,  they  asked  that  short-term  mis- 
sionaries should  have  fully  as  high  spiritual  qualities  as  those  selected  for  long- 
time service  and  that,  without  exception,  they  should  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  Sunday  School  classes  and  in  the  leadership  of  young  people’s  work 
in  local  churches. 

Therefore,  I recommend  that,  in  addition  to  high  educational  quali- 
fications of  missionaries  sent  out  for  educational  work  in  Malaya, 
careful  attention  be  given  by  the  Personnel  Committee  and  the  Board 
to  the  religious  life  and  especially  to  their  experience  in  church  work. 

For  physical  and  moral  reasons  it  is  imperative  that  children  should  be  sent 
away  to  school  at  a far  earlier  age  then  is  necessary  elsewhere  in  eastern  or 
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southeastern  Asia.  No  such  schools  are  available  nearer  than  India  or  the 
Philippines,  and  the  expenses  are  prohibitively  high.  The  costs,  aside  from 
the  heavy  travel  involved,  are  quoted  as  from  S$i,ooo  to  C$1,200  per  year  (U.  S. 
$582  to  $700) — and  the  children’s  allowance  on  the  present  basis  is  for  children 
five  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  Malaya,  $187.50  per  year,  and  in  Sumatra 
$240;  for  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  in  college,  Malaya  $250  and 
Sumatra  $320.  The  mere  statement  of  fact  makes  it  evident  that  a dispropor- 
tionate load  is  on  parents  whose  children  are  of  school  age  and  must  send  the 
children  aw'ay  to  school  and  that  an  equalization  should  be  made. 

More  adequate  support  for  missionaries  in  Malaysia  should  first  be 
approached  by  making  a special  grant  to  care  for  part  of  the  expenses 
of  missionary  children  who  must  be  sent  away  to  boarding  school. 

A well  qualified  and  experienced  couple  should  be  sent  to  Malaya 
for  church  work  among  the  districts  now  existing.  This  need  is  so 
imperative  as,  in  my  judgment,  to  take  precedence  of  great  needs  else- 
where in  the  region.  The  building  up  of  an  aggressive  winning  church 
life  in  the  area  where  schools  have  laid  so  excellent  a foundation  de- 
mands the  full  time  and  attention  of  at  least  one  able  addition  to  the 
present  staff. 

I also  recommend  a continued  emphasis  upon  the  policy  of  a Debt- 
less Mission  Field  and  of  the  selling  of  additional  unused  property  until 
such  time  as  all  debts  are  cleared. 

III.  Sumatra 

I.  General  Impressions 

To  a degree  not  heretofore  met  by  this  Secretary,  Sumatra  is  a microcosm 
of  Christian  foreign  missions.  Within  the  space  of  one  week’s  time  and  in  an 
area  easily  reached  by  motor-car  and  one’s  own  feet,  I was  able  to  see  the 
animistic  jungle  Bataks,  only  a slight  degree  superior  in  civilization  to  the 
genuine  savage ; I was  able  to  see  the  rude  schools  established  only  a year  or 
so,  where  Batak  children  were  given  their  very  elementary  contact  with  books 
and  outside  life ; I was  able  to  see  the  better  schools  and  churches  at  the 
jungle’s  edge,  these  meeting  in  flimsy  structures  of  bamboo  thatched  with 
attap ; and  I was  able  to  see  fine  schools  in  large  cities  and  to  hear  congrega- 
tions at  worship  whose  reverence  and  whose  marvelous  singing  moved  one  to  the 
verge  of  tears. 

The  first  Methodist  missionary  to  visit  this  field  with  a view  to  opening 
work  went  in  1904.  The  first  Asiatic  sent  to  teach  and  to  preach  began  his 
work  thirty  years  ago  this  present  year,  and  the  first  missionary  was  appointed 
to  the  Conference  bounds  as  late  as  1912.  The  work  was  organized  into  a 
Mission  Conference  in  1925.  Our  work  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  in  two 
widely  separated  districts,  Medan  at  the  north  and  Palembang  far  in  the 
south.  Because  of  lack  of  time  your  Secretary  was  unable  to  visit  Palem- 
bang station,  but  he  had  long  conferences  with  the  missionaries  from  there. 
He  was  able  to  see  every  station  in  northern  Sumatra  where  Methodism  has 
missionaries,  and  in  addition  he  was  privileged  to  visit  some  of  the  stations  of 
the  Dutch  and  Rhenish  missions  among  the  mountain  Bataks — and  to  stand  rev- 
erently beside  the  granite  shaft  where  are  buried  the  bones  of  the  two  American 
(Congregational)  missionaries  who,  in  1834,  were  killed  and  eaten  by  Bataks, 
whose  descendents  by  the  thousands  have  been  converted  and  nurtured  by  the 
German  missionaries  into  one  of  the  strongest  native  churches  in  the  Indo- 
nesian area. 

The  Methodist  missionary  force  now  in  Sumatra  is  small,  numbering  only 
five  men  and  seven  women.  There  are  eight  Batak  members  of  Conference, 
and  twenty-nine  supply  preachers.  In  addition  there  are  nine  Chinese,  now 
formally  connected  with  the  Malaya  Conference.  This  separation  of  the  Chinese 
work  from  the  Sumatra  Mission  Conference  was  arranged  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1932,  when  there  appeared  a strong  probability  that  the  Batak 
work  in  Sumatra  would  soon  be  joined  to  the  Batak  work  of  the  Rhenish 
Mission.  At  present  the  indications  are  that  the  united  Batak  Church  is  not 
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likely  to  be  an  early  fact  and  a reallocation  of  the  Chinese  work  to  its  former 
Conference  is  being  considered. 

In  Sumatra  the  property  is  in  quite  good  condition.  Good  bungalows^ 
are  owned  in  five  centers,  four  of  these  being  now  occupied  by  missionaries.' 
There  is  only  one  property  debt  that  need  be  mentioned. 

On  the  English  school  at  Medan  there  is  a debt  of  26,000  guilders.  This 
is  the  only  school  where  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction  and  it  is  espe- 
cially a demand  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  who  desire  to  learn  good  English 
in  order  to  enter  the  mercantile  world.  They  pay  fees  sufficient  to  carry  all 
the  running  expenses  of  the  school,  but  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  its  amor- 
tization is  a problem  beyond  the  resources  of  the  school.  One  of  the  serious 
questions  is  a two-fold  one  concerning  this  school ; whether  there  is  sufficient 
demand  to  justify  its  continuance,  and,  if  so,  how  to  finance  it.  On  the  former 
score  it  should  be  stated  that  there  are  now  three  hundred  students,  of  whom 
forty  are  baptized  Christians.  There  is  a considerable  Mohammedan  group  in 
the  school,  all  studying  the  Christian  Bible  and  some  of  whom  are  “at  heart 
more  Christian  than  some  of  those  who  openly  profess  that  religion.” 

2.  Recommendations  Concerning  Sumatra 

A united  national  church  seems  to  be  a natural  and  inevitable  organization. 
At  present  it  has  become  more  remote  because  of  some  unwise  propaganda  in 
connection  with  the  earlier  proposals  for  union,  but  American  Methodism 
should  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  give  whole-hearted  furtherance  to  the  plan 
when  it  again  is  presented.  It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be  some  mechanical 
difficulties  involved  in  missionaries  of  our  Church  working  with  those  of  a 
European  nation  within  a Church  that  is  Asiatic  in  membership  and  govern- 
ment. These  are  not  insuperable  and  should  be  overcome  when  they  arise. 

No  steps  should  be  taken  by  Board  or  missionaries  that  will  make 
impossible  or  more  difficult  the  union  with  the  Batak  Protestant  Church, 
when  and  if  this  becomes  a possible  grouping. 

There  are  now  two  missionaries  in  Sumatra  sent  from  Sweden.  They 
have  proved  excellent  linguists,  their  spirit  is  fine  and  in  their  first  term  of 
service  they  have  commended  themselves  to  their  missionary  and  Batak  col- 
leagues. In  the  past  two  years  each  has  married  an  American  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Ostrom  is  giving  his  full  time  to  work  among 
the  Chinese.  Mr.  Aim  is  doing  general  district  work,  but  with  special  respon- 
sibility to  efforts  among  the  jungle  Bataks. 

I recommend  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  the  Sweden  Annual  Con- 
ference for  these  two  excellent  missionaries  and  their  support,  together 
with  an  expression  of  willingness  in  the  future  to  carry  forward  this  policy, 
whether  in  Sumatra  or  elsewhere. 

IV.  Borneo 

I.  Description 

While  your  Secretary  was  making  the  first  visit  to  this  land  ever  made  by 
a Board  representative,  “Hoover  of  Borneo”  died.  He  had  been  almost  boy- 
ishly happy  as  we  started  from  Singapore  for  the  three  days  or  more  of  boat 
travel  to  his  beloved  Sarawak.  (Sarawak  is  the  correct  name  of  the  territory 
in  which  he  worked.)  At  last  the  New  York  office  was  to  know  something  of 
this  marvelous  country ! He  grew  ill  shortly  after  the  boat  sailed,  was  worse 
by  the  time  his  own  humble  bungalow  was  reached  in  the  town  of  Sibu,  and  a 
day  after  reaching  that  city  he  was  being  taken  by  boat,  a fifteen-hour  trip,  to 
the  capital  city,  where  adequate  hospital  facilities  were  available.  Before  leaving 
he  said,  with  his  typical  friendly  smile,  “I  have  new  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
personal  devil:  for  thirty  years  I have  bombarded  New  York  to  send  a Secre- 
tary to  see  Sarawak,  and  now  when  you  come  I am  forced  to  lie  in  bed.” 

Because  this  Secretary  speaks  the  Foochow  dialect  of  Chinese  it  was 
possible  to  follow  the  schedule  arranged  by  Hoover.  A Chinese  business  man, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  community,  laid  aside  all  his  own  affairs  and  served 
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as  guide  and  friend.  With  him  were  visited  about  one  quarter  of  the  schools 
and  churches  established  by  Hoover.  We  traveled  scores  of  miles  on  foot 
across  narrow  log-paths,  longer  distances  on  blisteringly  hot  bicycles  on  clay 
trails,  many  more  miles  in  public  or  private  launches  up  and  down  those  jungle 
rivers.  Very  few  English-speaking  friends  were  found,  but  nearly  every  one 
in  this  Third  Division  of  Sarawak  speaks  or  understands  Foochow-ese,  so  no 
difficulties  were  met. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  here  that  the  picture  to  be  given  is  necessarily 
incomplete.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  Hoover  out  of  it.  Unfortunately, 
too,  much  information  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  work  and  the  details 
of  its  present  financing  were  being  consciously  held  back  by  him  until  we 
should  be  traveling  the  roads  together.  Considerable  information  was  gained 
from  the  Chinese  friends  on  whom  Hoover  relied  so  largely,  some  was  later 
gathered  from  missionaries  in  Singapore. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  establishment  of  this  work  is  a unique  chapter 
in  church  history.  Sarawak,  a large  section  of  Borneo,  is  a British  protectorate 
under  a Briton,  Rajah  Brooke.  The  previous  Rajah  invited  Chinese  settlers 
just  about  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  A shipload  of  these  under  the 
leadership  of  a splendid  Foochow  Christian  was  recruited  and  started  for 
Borneo.  At  Hongkong  Bishop  Warne  learned  of  these  already  frightened  men 
and  women,  most  of  them  Christians.  He  canceled  his  passage  on  the  vessel 
on  which  he  intended  to  sail,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  their  new  land.  He 
saw  the  immense  opportunity  and  the  imperative  need,  so  he  went  back  to 
Singapore  and  reported  the  challenge.  An  experienced  missionary  crossed  for 
a brief  stay,  but  in  1903  J.  M.  Hoover,  young  and  eager,  went  to  Sibu  to  invest 
his  life.  A year  later  he  married  the  daughter  of  a Malaya  missionary. 

The  work  therefore  has  been  carried  on  among  Qiinese  living  as  an  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  colony  in  a foreign  land.  All  around  were  the  Malays 
and  Dyaks,  but  the  Hoovers  concentrated  upon  their  task  among  the  Chinese. 
Jungle  was  cleared,  rubber  trees  were  planted,  homes  were  set  up,  schools 
established,  churches  started.  New  immigrants  arrived  and  the  colony  spread 
up  and  down  the  rivers.  Always  Hoover  met  and  followed  these.  He  intro- 
duced the  first  motor  launch  ; now  the  rivers  are  full  of  them.  He  brought  the 
first  bicycle;  now  every  family  seems  to  have  at  least  one.  Wood  was  slowly 
and  painfully  sawed  by  hand;  he  purchased  a small  engine  and  circular  saw, 
and  now  a large  company  works  a modern  mill,  a company  made  up  of  Chinese 
Christians.  Electricity  and  ice  were  similarly  introduced  by  him.  At  the 
Rajah’s  request  he  was  a civil  administrator  among  these  Chinese  for  many 
years  and  for  a couple  of  years  he  served  as  wireless  operator  because  no  one 
else  could  be  secured  to  keep  up  this  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

And  all  this  time  schools  were  spreading  out  into  the  one-time  jungle, 
church  services  being  held  in  the  school  buildings.  Later  church  buildings  were 
erected.  A district  was  organized — and  at  the  Jubilee  session  of  the  Malaya 
Annual  Conference  Hoover  reported  forty-two  circuits,  all  self-supporting! 
Mrs.  Hoover  has  through  the  years  built  up  an  outstandingly  well  conducted 
girls’  school,  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  girls  for  life  in  Sarawak. 

Very  soberly  and  with  careful  estimate  of  the  statement,  this  Secretary 
would  record  the  total  picture  of  the  Hoovers’  life  work  as  the  most  remarkable 
single  achievement  he  has  seen  in  any  land. 

2.  General  Observations 

A.  Simplicity.  Those  of  you  who  knew  the  Hoovers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  know  that  this  is  almost  the  key  word  of  his  work.  Their  own  bungalow  is 
one  of  the  most  unpretentious  in  Eastern  or  Southeastern  Asia,  liveable,  but 
with  none  of  those  comforts  which  most  of  us  consider  necessities.  The  school 
and  church  buildings  are  simply  built,  to  the  point  of  actual  plainness  in  many 
instances.  Bornean  wood  is  excellent,  durable,  so  that  these  structures  will 
stand  for  years;  but  the  designs  are  plain  and  the  decorations  are  absolutely  nil. 
These  buildings  are  of  a sort  that  the  church  members  can  care  for  during  the 
years  ahead. 

This  characteristic  was  noted  also  in  the  personnel.  Probably  because  of 
the  example  of  their  missionary  friends,  the  teachers  and  preachers  dress  and 
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live  very  simply.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  well-dressed  teachers  of  other 
lands  it  came  as  somewhat  of  a shock  to  see  the  well-trained,  English-speaking 
principal  of  the  central  school  come  to  call  in  bare  feet.  Girls  from  the  senior 
class  of  Mrs.  Hoover’s  school  pattered  barefooted  about  the  household  and 
school  tasks. 

The  schools  scattered  among  the  miles  of  rubber  plantations  were  very 
well  attended— in  the  afternoons  only.  All  boys  and  girls— and  many 
teachers — worked  at  rubber-tapping  during  the  forenoons  or  at  household  tasks, 
coming  to  school  at  twelve-thirty  for  an  afternoon  of  study.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  these  schools  are,  most  of  them,  co-educational. 

B.  Church  development.  To  those  familiar  with  the  development  of  Meth- 
odism in  other  lands  it  will  sound  strange  to  hear  that  until  this  year  there 
have  been  no  members  of  Annual  Conference  in  the  entire  Sarawak  field.  All 
workers  were  local  preachers  or  exhorters,  even  though  a few  of  these  were 
formerly  members  of  Conference  in  China. 

This  strange  condition  has  a valid  explanation.  The  distance  from  Singa- 
pore, where  Annual  Conference  sessions  are  held,  causes  a very  heavy  travel 
cost  for  every  person  attending.  It  seemed  good  to  Hoover  and  his  associates 
to  develop  the  Sarawak  District  on  this  other  basis  and  save  the  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  work. 

It  now  seems  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a change  of  policy.  At  the  Confer- 
ence session  of  1935  a Conference  elder  was  moved  from  Sitiawan,  on  the 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  to  Sibu.  This  is  recognized  now  as  a providential 
appointment  in  view  of  the  missionary’s  death.  The  future  development  of  this 
section  is  being  carefully  considered  by  the  Malaysia  Methodists  and  it  will 
be  along  one  of  these  lines:  (a)  a district  as  at  present  with  only  a very  small 
number  of  well-trained  Conference  men  working;  (b)  as  any  other  district  of 
any  Conference,  regardless  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  travel  of  the  preach- 
ers, or  (c)  as  a self-contained  unit,  probably  first  functioning  as  a Mission 
Conference  and  then  as  an  Annual  Conference. 

C. '  Leadership  training.  It  was  regretted  by  the  Hoovers  and  their  Chinese 
associates  alike  that  so  little  could  be  done  for  the  further  preparation  of  the 
preachers  and  teachers.  Some  of  these  men  are  of  very  meager  schooling. 
Others  lack  spiritual  fire.  Among  them  are  some  quite  lacking  in  forcefulness 
of  personality. 

Occasional  efforts  have  been  made  through  preachers’  institutes  to  meet  this 
need.  Missionaries  and  Asiatics  from  Singapore  would  sometimes  come  to 
Borneo  to  help.  It  is  recognized  that  nothing  at  all  adequate  has  been  done. 
It  is  evident  that  Hoover  could  not  give  sufficient  time  to  this  phase  of  the 
work.  His  interests  had  become  so  widespread  and  so  varied  that  any  further 
division  of  his  time  would  have  been  folly  and  any  dropping  of  the  other 
responsibilities,  carried  for  decades,  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  Chinese  of  Sarawak  are  asking  that  a preacher-training  school  be 
started  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  that  courses  be  added  to  some  of  the  schools 
enabling  young  men  to  prepare  more  adequately.  They  think  that  present 
teachers  and  preachers  might  return  for  refresher  courses  if  this  were  done. 

D.  Opportunities.  There  are  Dyak  villages  scattered  throughout  this  area. 
At  no  great  distance  there  are  areas  where  few  Chinese  live,  and  where  these 
descendents  of  the  dreaded  sea-pirates  are  numerous.  They  are  upstanding 
people,  independent,  semi-barbarous,  living  in  a mental  world  peopled  by  venge- 
ful spirits  that  must  be  appeased.  Their  habits  of  life  are  unclean.  Very  few' 
can  read  or  write.  They  farm  a small  piece  of  land  for  a year  or  two  and 
then,  because  unfamiliar  with  the  manners  of  the  agriculturist,  they  move  on 
to  another  strip  of  jungle  which  they  burn  over,  clear  and  till. 

For  the  most  part  they  are  courteous  and  even  friendly.  Their  head- 
hunting days  are  about  over.  We  visited  several  villages  of  Dyaks  and  were 
hospitably  received  each  time.  Lack  of  time  prevented  our  going  to  the  more 
heavily  populated  Dyak  sections. 

The  Sarawak  government  forbids  indiscriminate  missionary  activity  among 
Malays  and  Dyaks.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  attempting  some,  but  seemingly 
without  making  much  headway.  Dyak  leaders  have  approached  the  Hoovers 
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and  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Lee,  asking  that  teachers  and  “healers”  be  sent  to  work 
among  them. 

3.  Specific  Recommendations 

Because  of  the  death  of  J.  M.  Hoover,  the  attention  of  the  Board  and 
Church  has  been  directed  toward  Borneo  to  a degree  not  hitherto  known.  The 
way  in  which,  during  the  one  man’s  lifetime,  a strong  and  practically  self- 
supporting  work  has  been  built  leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  work  should  be 
strengthened  and  extended.  The  Chinese  Christians  desire  and  need  the  con- 
tinuing presence  and  inspiration  of  a missionary,  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  V. 
Summers  and  family  have  been  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  addition  the  large  Dyak  population  which  lives  in  and  around  the 
Chinese  settlement,  extending  far  back  into  the  mountains,  offers  an  opportunity 
and  challenge.  Christian  work  among  these,  would  necessarily  be  carried  on 
only  following  full  consultation  with  Government,  but  I was  told  by  government 
officials  whom  I consulted  that  approval  would  almost  undoubtedly  be  given 
to  the  project,  if  it  were  planned  on  an  agricultural  and  industrial  base  located 
out  from  the  cities  and  close  to  the  Dyak’s  natural  environment. 

Methodism  should  be  confronted  with  the  life  and  achievements  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoover,  with  the  open  door,  and  with  the  opportunities  in  this  section  of 
Borneo.  To  that  end  the  Board  should  at  once  challenge  the  Church  by  a 
forward  program  set  up  in  this  area,  and 

I recommend,  therefore,  that  at  an  early  date  the  Board  make  it 
possible  for  the  Resident  Bishop  to  appoint  a new  missionary  couple 
to  Sarawak.  These  missionaries  should  be  rural-centered  in  their  think- 
ing and  training.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  reenforcements 
are  to  live  and  work  among  the  Dyaks,  at  a location  to  be  determined 
in  conference  with  Government. 

V.  Philippine  Islands 

It  was  with  the  keenest  of  anticipation  that  this  visitor  watched  from  the 
deck  of  a Dutch  freighter  the  forts  and  waterfront  of  Manila  loom  up  in  the 
haze  of  early  morning.  Historically  and  pictorially,  the  Islands  have  captured 
imagination,  while  the  serious  troubles  there  within  the  borders  of  the  Methodist 
Church  have  in  more  recent  years  focussed  attention  upon  this  center. 

The  beauty,  the  picturesque  life  and  customs,  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
Filipinos  and  missionaries  all  fulfilled  the  advance  dreams.  The  nine  days  spent 
there  were  overcrowded  with  conferences  and  travel.  It  was  possible,  thanks 
to  excellent  roads  and  motor  service,  to  reach  all  of  the  stations  where  mission- 
aries of  the  Board  are  at  work  plus  some  where  we  have  at  present  no  missionary 
staff.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Lee  w'ere  still  in  Manila,  the  Annual  Conference  having 
adjourned  just  previous  to  my  arrival.  Some  of  the  conferences  were  held  in 
the  Bishop’s  inspiring  company.  Treasurer  E.  S.  Lyons  was  indefatigable  in 
assisting  the  search  for  adequate  data,  as  were,  indeed,  all  of  the  small  missionary" 
group. 

I.  General  Impressions 

Writing  almost  six  months  after  leaving  the  Islands,  the  chief  impression 
engraved  on  my  mind  is  that  of  an  active,  growing  church.  Broken  apart  by 
the  schism  of  1933  and  harassed  by  legal  and  social  attacks  during  the  intervening 
period,  there  nevertheless  seems  no  question  but  that  in  membership  the  church 
today  is  considerably  ahead  of  its  record  at  the  time  of  the  break.  Visits  to 
churches  and  conversations  with  Christians  both  inside  and  without  Methodism 
gave  clear  indication  that  in  spiritual  life  and  vigor  the  church  today  is  better 
than  that  of  1933.  During  the  past  conference  year  there  was  reported  a net 
gain  in  membership  of  4,617,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  number  that  withdrew 
because  of  the  schism. 

Late  in  1934  two  Secretaries  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  Islands,  studying  in  particular  the  relationship  of 
some  of  the  Society’s  missionaries  to  the  schismatic  organization.  Their  findings 
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confirmed  the  course  taken  by  the  Bishops  and  they  took  drastic  action  con- 
cerning four  missionaries. 

Before  leaving  this  unpleasant  subject  of  the  Church  break  it  should  be 
reported  that  a number  of  court  actions  have  been  begun  with  regard  to  property. 
All  of  those  which  have  so  far  been  decided  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  although  some  are  in  process  of  appeal.  Treasurer 
Lyons,  who,  in  addition  to  efficient  work  in  relation  to  funds,  has  also  handled 
these  legal  matters,  is  confident  that  the  courts  will  in  practically  every  case 
uphold  the  Church,  as  opposed  by  the  outside  group. 

A.  Church  Union 

The  relationship  of  Philippine  Methodism  to  the  United  Evangelical  Church 
should  have  brief  attention.  This  is  an  organization  of  the  following  denom- 
inations working  in  the  Islands : Presbyterian,  United  Brethren  and  Congre- 
gational. It  reports  a membership  of  approximately  45,000.  Methodism  at  the 
end  of  1934  had  76,267  members. 

There  is  much  in  favor  of  such  a united  church.  It  seems  especially  valuable 
in  a land  where  the  population  is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  giving  a unity 
to  Protestantism  essential  to  the  greatest  influence.  It  also,  if  an  effective  union, 
gives  the  lie  to  those  claiming  that  Protestant  churches  are  competitive. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  church  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a union  in 
name  only.  There  has  as  yet  been  found  no  effective  way  of  leading  to  the 

full  recognition  of  the  ordination  and  even  membership  of  those  from  other 

communions.  For  example,  each  congregation  has  the  right  to  determine  who 
shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted — and  numerous  examples  were  cited  of  congrega- 
tions established  by  immersionist  groups  which  even  now  will  not  receive  pastors 
or  church  members  from  non-immersionist  bodies  until  they  have  undergone  a 
second  baptism. 

The  question  of  Methodism’s  relationship  to  this  church  grouping  was  ex- 
tensively explored.  I met  with  the  Filipino  District  Superintendents,  no  other 

westerners  present.  I met  with  the  Finance  Committee  and  with  several  indi- 

viduals, preachers  and  laymen.  In  each  case,  save  one,  there  was  complete 
unwillingness  to  consider  union  at  present.  One  layman  is  theoretically  in  favor 
of  it,  but  he  reports  that  when  he  tried  to  get  a discussion  and  resolution  at  the 
Ep worth  League  convention  last  year  it  was  refused  consideration.  “We  are 
not  interested,  as  conditions  now  are,”  was  the  statement.  The  District  Super- 
intendents believe  that  the  consummation  of  an  organization  of  Philippine  Meth- 
odism should  be  the  first  step  in  any  process  of  union. 

The  1935  session  of  the  Annual  Conference  voted,  in  line  with  the  enabling 
act  passed  by  General  Conference  in  1932,  to  organize  the  work  of  the  Islands 
into  two  Annual  Conferences.  These  are  to  be  known  as  the  Philippine  and 
the  North  Philippine  Annual  Conferences,  and  they  are  to  hold  their  first 
regular  sessions  in  1936.  A memorial  is  to  be  presented  to  the  next  General 
Conference,  asking  authority  to  organize  a Central  Conference. 

B.  National  Christian  Council 

This  organization,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churchy  in  America,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  working  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1933  Board  action  was  taken 
authorizing  the  payment,  as  a part  of  Methodist  appropriations  to  the  Islands,  of  a 
share  of  the  support  of  E.  K.  Higdon,  a missionary  of  the  United  Christian 
Missionary  Society.  He  became  secretary  of  the  Council.  His  work  has  been 
done  so  ably,  efficiently,  and  with  such  an  evangelical  fervor  that  he  seems  uni- 
formly favored  by  all  Protestant  Christian  leaders. 

At  the  same  time  one  must  report  that  the  Filipino  leaders  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  are  not  all  in  sympathy  with  the  National  Christian  Council, 
and  they  have  at  times  raised  the  question  of  discontinuing  the  appropriation  to 
its  budget.  This  can  well  be  understood  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  recent 
years  and  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  immediate  needs  of  salarjr  support  of 
preachers  and  district  superintendents.  One  major  criticism,  with  which  your 
secretary  has  no  degree  of  sympathy,  is  that  “the  N.  C.  C.  spends  much  time 
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in  rural  programs,  training  conferences  and  similar  activities  that  will  perhaps 
be  of  benefit  to  the  church  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  whereas  what  we  want  the 
Council  to  do  is  to  help  in  evangelistic  campaigns  that  will  add  members  to 
our  churches  now.”  Other  criticisms  were  traceable  -to  questions  of  personnel. 

In  spite  of  this  condition,  your  secretary  recommends  the  continuance 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  Philippine  Islands  National  Christian  Council 
as  a tangible  evidence  of  our  belief  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian 
enterprise  and  because  we  believe  on  the  whole  in  the  program  of  the  Council. 

C.  Advance  Plans  in  Cooperation 

In  1933)  at  a meeting  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  of  the  representatives 
of  Boards  working  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  there  was  long  discussion  of  possible 
closer  cooperation  among  the  Protestant  Christian  forces.  The  various  boards 
of  foreign  missions  jointly  corresponded  with  representatives  in  the  Islands, 
and  growing  out  of  this  process  there  was  held  an  Enlarged  Meeting  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  April  2-7,  1934.  This  body 
brought  forward  recommendations  of  a concrete  nature. 

Favorable  action  was  taken  on  these  in  1934  by  the  Methodists  in  the 
Islands:  by  the  Finance  Committee,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  by  those  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  in  November,  1934,  approval  was 
given  as  follows : 

(1)  “We  concur  in  the  desirability  of  setting  up  an  Inter-Mission  Com- 
mittee and  approve  the  responsibilities  of  such  committee  as  have  been  out- 
lined by  the  Enlarged  Meeting  of  the  National  Christian  Council  as  follows : 

(a)  “That  it  act  as  a Liaison  Agency  between  the  supporting  churches 
in  America  and  the  indigenous  Church  groups  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(b)  “That  this  Committee  represent  the  various  Mission  Boards  in  all 
direct  relationships  with  missionaries  such  as  payment  of  salaries,  furloughs, 
and  other  customary  personnel  items. 

(c)  “That  this  Committee  attempt  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
indigenous  Church  groups  both  by  direct  contact  as  well  as  through  the 
National  Christian  Council  in  the  study  of  opportunities  for  further  mission- 
ary effort,  and  that  it  pass  on  to  the  Mission  Boards  in  America  the  sug- 
gestions from  the  indigenous  Church  groups,  for  missionary  assistance  both 
of  men  and  money,  with  the  recommendations  and  advice  of  the  Committee, 
in  reference  to  such  items  as  have  not  been  delegated  to  it  as  responsibilities. 

(d)  “That  to  this  Inter-Missionary  Committee  be  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  Executive  Committee  and  to  it  be  referred  decisions  upon 
customary  Mission  responsibilities  as  the  Mission  Boards  may  direct,  and, 
that  it  assume  specific  direction  of  such  local  responsibilities  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  consulting  Missions  and  Boards,  and  National  Church 
groups. 

(2)  “We  also  concur  in  the  judgment  of  the  Enlarged  Meeting  as  to  the 
feasible  adjustmlents  of  work  that  can  be  done  at  an  early  date  as  follows: 

(a)  “A  single  Mission  Treasurer  and  a consolidated  Mission  Office. 

(b)  “Such  readjustments  of  missionary  personnel  as  would  demon- 
strate from  time  to  time  that  denominational  lines  no  longer  limit  the  range 
of  activities  of  any  missionary.  The  need  of  various  districts  in  the  field 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  missionaries  to  meet  such  needs,  to  be  the  first 
consideration. 

(c)  “That  to  this  Committee  be  delegated  the  further  study,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  several  National  Church  groups,  of  the  changing  situation 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  presentation  of  its  conclusions  relative  to  Mission 
policies,  programs,  budgets,  and  personnel  needs  for  the  immediate  years 
ahead  to  the  Cooperating  Committee  of  the  Boards  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  “That  on  or  about  April  i,  1935,  this  Inter-Missionary  Committee 
take  over  such  phases  of  the  work  as  then  appear  can  be  feasibly  delegated.” 
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For  a time  it  appeared  that  the  plans  proposed  by  the  enlarged  meeting  of 
the  National  Christian  Council  would  be  speedily  adopted.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I report  an  adverse  action  taken  by  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterians,  action 
which  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  stopped  progress  along  the  lines  proposed. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  report  movements  along  lines  of  cooperation. 

(a)  It  is  probable  that  at  an  early  date  a joint  mission  treasurership  can 
be  set  up  at  Manila  for  the  denominations  centering  there.  The  treasurers  now 
on  the  field  favor  this  and  believe  that  their  Boards  will  approve  it. 

(b)  A united  religious  journal  is  proposed.  This  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  National  Christian  Council  and  a committee  is  at  work  formulating  plans. 
It  is  to  be  a magazine  of  news  and  opinion,  not  one  for  promotional  use  in 
the  United  States. 

(c)  There  is  considerable  likelihood  that  a Christian  college  will  be  de- 
veloped at  Manila  for  the  northern  section  of  the  Islands.  There  is  much  agi- 
tation for  this  among  the  nationals,  and  the  N.  C.  C.  is  conducting  a survey 
of  available  buildings  and  personnel.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  institution 
can  be  worked  out,  first  as  a junior  college  and  later  as  a full  course,  with 
no  added  expense  to  the  mission  boards. 

D.  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Five  denominations  unite  in  maintaining  this  training  school  for  the  min- 
istry, and  it  was  a genuine  pleasure  to  speak  to  the  keen  faced  men  and  women 
at  a chapel  session,  later  to  visit  with  various  teachers.  There  seems  a splendid 
spirit  in  faculty  and  student  body,  and  the  treasurer  reports  that  all  denom- 
inations have  paid  their  share  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to 
send  students  from  as  far  away  as  Malaya  because  of  the  excellent  training 
received. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  the  desirability  of  moving  the  Seminary  to  a 
site  close  to  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  stu- 
"dents  some  technical  training  along  lines  of  rural  need.  At  present  such  dis- 
cussion is  entirely  in  the  theoretical  realm  and  there  is  no  unanimity  of  judgment. 

There  is  no  way  of  overestimating  the  importance  of  this  school  in  the 
on-going  program  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  islands.  It  is  the  one  place 
where  men  and  women  can  secure  fairly  high  grade  theological  education,  and 
it  is  the  only  educational  institution  in  that  section  which  gives  evidence  to  the 
unity  of  the  evangelical  church.  Large  numbers  of  qualified  students  desire  to 
enter.  It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  Protestant  leaders.  It  should  have 
the  practical  hacking  of  the  cooperating  mission  boards. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  training  the  ministry,  in  view  of  the 
large  proportion  of  Methodist  students  in  the  Seminary,  and  in  line 
with  the  requests  of  the  Philippine  Church,  I recomend  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  a qualified,  full-time  representative  be  sent  to  the 
Islands  for  work  in  this  institution. 

E.  Property  Questions 

(a)  Over  a period  of  ten  years  or  more  there  has  been  a conviction  that 
the  Publishing  House  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  Greatly  needed  in  the  early  years, 
it  met  that  need  in  splendid  fashion.  Today  there  are  excellent  commercial 
printing  houses  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  Church  should  not  be  in  competition 
with  these  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  During  my  visit,  the  subject  was  again 
before  the  Finance  Committee  and  authorization  was  asked  from  the  Board 
to  dispose  of  the  property  and  use  the  proceeds  according  to  the  agreement 
of  several  years  ago,  i.  c.,  to  pay  off  a few  more  of  the  field  debts,  and  the 
balance  to  be  divided  between  Christian  literature  production  and  the  Retired 
Ministers’  Fund. 

Agreement  was  reached  to  sell  the  stock  and  equipment  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  setting  up  a small  book  depository  in  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  missionary  residences.  In  view  of  the  flat  real  estate  market,  it  seems 
wise  to  lease  the  building  for  a period  of  years,  applying  the  rental  to  the 
purposes  earlier  agreed  upon. 

(b)  At  Bagnio,  the  superlatively  fine  mountain  resort  for  the  Islands, 
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Methodism  owns  a large  and  well  located  plot  of  land.  On  this  are  erected 
three  cottages  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  two  to  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  these  latter  on  land  loaned  by  the  Board. 

Nine  acres  of  vacant  land  have  been  plotted  and  offered  for  sale,  by  author- 
ization of  the  Board.  At  present  there  is  no  market  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
section  can  be  sold,  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  field 
debts. 

(c)  Other  property  matters. 

There  are  several  churches  that  need  remodeling  or  rebuilding.  After  the 
field  debts  have  been  erased  and  when  funds  are  available  part  of  the  costs 
involved  should  be  offered  from  Board  resources  or  further  land  sales  in  order 
that  the  membership  may  be  inspired  to  do  the  needed  tasks. 

In  Lingayen  there  is  excellent  property  and  equipment — with  the  exception 
of  the  missionary  residence.  This  is  old  and  ramshackle.  The  yard  is  scarcely 
larger  than  a good  sized  handkerchief.  If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Church  to 
keep  a missionary  for  district  work  in  the  northern  section,  this  residence  should 
at  an  early  date  be  relocated  and  rebuilt. 

F.  Episcopal  Oversight 

This  is  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Conference,  yet  it  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  that  it  deserves  at  least 
brief  treatment  here.  Both  in  these  Islands  and  in  Malaysia  there  was  dis- 
covered a general  desire  that  Bishop  Lee  be  re-appointed  to  this  area.  Formal 
action  was  taken  by  the  cabinet  asking  Board  help  in  securing  such  appoint- 
ment. One  of  the  leading  Methodist  laymen  stated,  “We  have  asked  in  our 
memorials  for  authority  to  elect  our  Bishop  in  the  proposed  Philippine  Central 
Conference,  but  we  have  no  idea  of  exercising  such  authority  as  long  as  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Lee  can  remain  with  us.’’ 

In  the  other  section  of  the  episcopal  area  it  was  stated  by  several  that  the 
early  missionary  experience  of  the  Lees  in  Malaysia  and  in  Manila  had  qualified 
them  for  their  work  and  that  their  period  of  episcopal  activity  had  developed 
their  abilities  so  that  just  ahead  lie  their  most  effective  years  of  service. 

VI.  Eastekn  Asi.\ 

I.  General  Observations 

Concerning  this  section  of  the  field  (nine  Annual  Conferences  in  China  plus 
the  Korean  and  the  Japan  Methodist  Churches)  some  observations  should  be 
made,  before  considering  the  specific  problems  of  each  field. 

A.  Increased  Emphasis  on  Rural  Activities 

For  a number  of  years  attention  has  been  called  to  the  importance  of  a 
special  effort  for  the  rural  masses  of  the  far  eastern  countries.  The  pioneer 
influence  was  that  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  the  University 
of  Nanking,  but  even  in  pre-Centenary  days  there  were  individuals  who  were 
experimenting  with  improved  agricultural  methods  and  with  new  sources  of 
income  for  the  farmers.  In  Korea,  the  school  at  Kongju  has  for  many  years 
centered  its  attention  upon  the  preparation  of  students  for  a return  to  village 
life,  not  for  “white  collar”  jobs  in  the  cities. 

Such  educational  work  has  not  been  popular  with  the  masses ; they  wanted 
their  children  educated  so  that  they  could  leave  the  farm,  not  return  to  it.  It 
is  not  popular  today,  but  there  is  unquestionably  a keener  interest  in  such  work 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  and  of  church  leaders.  This  has  been  drama- 
tized in  the  Tinghsien  experiment  conducted  by  Dr.  James  Y.  C.  Yen  and  his 
associates,  an  experiment  which  has  had  wide  publicity  in  the  western  world 
and  in  China.  Educators  and  government  officials  in  large  numbers  have  visited 
Tinghsien  to  study  methods  and  results.  Visitors  have  even  come  from  Korea 
and  Japan. 

But  it  is  a pleasure  to  report  that  there  are  several  new  and  significant 
projects. 
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(a)  The  North  China  Christian  Rural  Service  Union  is  an  organization  ern- 
bracing  seven  church  groups  and  covering  three  provinces.  Our  church  is 
represented  by  the  work  of  W.  J.  Simpson  in  agriculture  and  by  Fred  J.  Pyke 
in  lay  leadership  training  and  by  several  Chinese  and  missionaries  connected 
with  these  projects.  During  the  past  Spring  a two  weeks’  conference  for 
supervisors  of  rural  work  was  held  under  the  leadership  of  the  Union,  put  of 
which  have  come  some  striking  findings  and  recommendations.  Parts  of  these 
are  quoted  below : 

“A.  System  of  Organisation 

“i.  There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  central  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  village  church  fellowship.  Church  terminology  needs  to  be 
changed  to  make  it  plain  that  this  is  the  center. 

“2.  A group  of  such  village  church  fellowships  in  an  area  of  approximately 
one  hsien  (or  less  when  members  increase)  with  between  ten  and  twenty 
churches  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  members  should  be  linked  together 
in  a pastoral  district.  Such  a district  should  employ  one  man  and  one  woman 
full  time  worker  with  local  support. 

“3.  Provision  should  be  made  in  each  province  for  specialized  supervisors 
whose  chief  work  is  to  cooperate  in  training  and  supervision.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  such  general  administrative  officers  as  each  church  may  consider  neces- 
sary to  its  work. 

“B.  The  Village  Church  Fellowship 

“1.  Organization — This  will  differ  with  local  conditions  and  church  tradi- 
tions. In  general  a group  of  about  fifteen  baptized  Christians  would  be  recog- 
nized as  a church,  though  smaller  groups  should  be  organized  as  mutual-love 
fellowships  from  the  beginning. 

“2.  Leaders — It  is  agreed  that  several  leaders  of  different  ages  and  contribu- 
tions should  be  recognized  and  given  training  rather  than  depending  on  only 
one.  These  leaders  should  be  given  training  for  particular  tasks  as  v/ell  as 
general  knowledge  of  Christianity,  discipline  of  life,  simple  hygiene  and  skill 
in  governing  the  local  church  including  leading  of  worship  service  and  Bible 
classes,  etc.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  finding,  enlisting,  training  and 
supervising  of  young  Christians,  both  men  and  women.  As  soon  as  possible  at 
least  one  local  worker  should  be  enlisted  and  trained  in  each  of  tlie  following 
fields:  (a)  Work  for  young  people,  with  special  emphasis  on  mass  education, 
etc.  (b)  Work  for  women  and  the  home,  (c)  Work  for  children,  including 
literacy  and  religious  education,  supervised  play,  etc.  (d)  Work  on  economic 
problems,  including  agricultural  improvement,  cooperatives,  home  industries, 
etc.  Other  workers  should  be  added  as  available.  Of  these  the  first  and  third 
must  be  young  people  and  the  second  should  be  a woman. 

“3.  Finances.  The  village  church  fellowship  should  provide  its  own  place  of 
worship  and  pay  all  of  its  own  expenses.  Outside  aid  should  be  limited  to  giving 
training  and  advice,  etc. 

“4.  Relation  to  Village  Organization.  Such  a village  Church  and  its  leaders 
need  to  develop  an  attitude  of  self-effacing  helpfulness  to  the  village  as  a 
whole.  Only  as  the  Church  is  willing  to  lose  its  life  in  service  to  others  will  it 
find  it.  Failure  at  this  point  not  only  endangers  the  program  for  social  unity 
of  all  the  good  forces  in  the  village  but  is  a basic  denial  of  Christianity  itself 
which  has  no  more  place  for  a selfish  church  than  for  a selfish  individual. 

“C.  The  Pastoral  District 

“i.  This  is  not  a church  but  a federation  of  churches.  Its  chief  function  is 
supervision  and  training  of  the  lay  leaders  of  the  churches  within  its  bounds. 
Its  organization  should  correspond  with  this  function. 

“2.  Organization.  The  work  of  the  district  should  be  governed  by  a body 
representative  of  the  different  churches,  who  determine  the  training  program 
and  ertiploy  the  full  time  workers  and  are  responsible  for  the  budget.  Branding 
Committees  on  each  of  the  important  parts  of  village  church  programs  (cf. 
B 2,  above)  should  be  a means  of  sharing  experience  and  guiding  the  training 
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program.  The  Chairman  of  such  Committees  should  be  on  the  District  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

“3.  Staff.  Each  Pastoral  District  should  have  a rninimum  of  one  man  and 
one  w'oman  worker,  preferably  the  man  an  ordained  pastor.  The  greater  part 
of  their  time  should  be  given  to  training  and  supervision  of  the  various  lay 
workers. 

“These  workers  need  to  be  really  Christian — committed  to  following  the  way 
of  Jesus  unselfishly  in  daily  life,  making  full  use  of  the  spiritual  resources  avail- 
able through  prayer  and  Bible  study,  and  growing  in  character  and  religious 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  truth.  They  must  be  rural  minded  and  able 
to  live  on  a scale  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  village  Christians.  They 
must  have  sufficient  education  and  grasp  of  the  broader  program  for  the 
church  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  departmental  specialists  in  giving 
training  and  supervision  for  the  whole  program  of  the  village  church. 

“4.  Finances.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  regions  that  such  a pas- 
toral district  is  able  to  support  at  least  one  such  worker  in  addition  to  caring 
for  the  local  expenses  of  the  village  churches.  The  conferences  are  agreed  that 
this  should  be  our  goal  with  a view  to  securing  a self-supporting  rural  church 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Significant  Recommendations 

A.  “That  each  church  body  be  invited  to  contribute  one  specialist  to  the 
North  China  Christian  Rural  Service  Union  in  order  to  organize  a team  of 
directors  whose  work  would  be  based  on  the  findings  of  the  six  groups  which 
are — religion,  health,  home,  mass  education,  cooperatives  and  agriculture. 

B.  “That  to  all  middle  school  authorities  of  all  the  church  bodies  it  be  sug- 
gested that  in  each  school  a rural  service  team  be  organized  to  serve  in  the 
school  and  to  go  to  the  country  in  order  to  know  its  needs  and  to  get  practice 
as  to  the  best  ways  of  serving. 

C.  “That  the  young  people  of  our  churches  be  used  to  do  the  following: 
public  recreation,  public  health,  mass  education,  Sunday  School,  survey,  lead 
music  and  singing,  put  on  plays,  D.  V.  B.  S.,  manual  work  such  as  repairing 
roads,  domestic  work  and  care  of  the  cradle  roll  for  girls,  help  the  whole  home. 

D.  “That  the  theological  schools  be  asked  to  take  the  responsibility  to 
inform  their  students  as  to  the  nature  of  the  development  of  the  rural  church 
as  discovered  in  the  findings  of  this  conference  and  to  teach  the  students  how 
to  inspire  and  train  the  volunteer  leaders  of  the  village  church. 

E.  “That  a committee  prepare  a book  composed  of  selections  from  the 
Bible  especially  adapted  to  rural  Christians. 

F.  “That  in  every  denomination  the  departments  of  education,  medical 
work  and  evangelism  prepare  together  courses  of  training  for  upper  grade 
volunteer  workers. 

G.  “That  the  various  branches  of  the  North  China  Christian  Rural  Service 
Union  each  engage  a specialist  in  the  field  of  cooperatives  in  order  to  promote 
societies  throughout  the  Church. 

H.  “That  the  theological  and  Bible  training  schools  add  a course  in  health 
to  their  curricula. 

I.  “That  provision  be  made  in  all  seminaries  and  training  schools  for  courses 
in  agriculture  and  rural  reconstruction. 

J.  “That  the  missions  and  churches  make  use  of  the  farmers’  leisure  time 
during  the  winter  season  for  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  rural  recon- 
struction.” 

(b)  The  Kiangsi  Christian  Rural  Service  Union  is  a more  recent  entrant 
to  this  field.  It  was  organized  at  the  request  of  Generalissimo  and  Madame 
Chiang  Kai  Shek,  largely  following  a plan  prepared  by  W.  R.  Johnson  of  our 
church.  It  is  undenominational  and  it  is  an  effort  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  rural  life  in  a war-ravaged  area  where  Communist  armies  held 
sway  for  several  years.  A group  of  about  twenty  young  Christians,  Chinese  and 
missionary,  live  somewhat  as  a Christian  commune  at  the  center  of  a fine  agri- 
cultural region.  Here,  through  health  campaigns,  mass  education,  day  nurseries, 
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mother’s  clubs,  agricultural  experiments,  cooperatives,  and  more  specific  work 
in  religious  education  and  evangelism,  the  team  is  trying  to  live  Jesus  Christ 
so  that  the  entire  community  will  be  benefitted. 

In  this  same  area  there  is  also  experimentation  carried  forward  by  the 
government  itself  under  the  National  Economic  Council.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  man  in  charge  of  this  is  an  ardent  Christian,  formerly  a secretary  of 
the  National  Christian  Council. 

(c)  At  Shunhwachen,  fifteen  miles  from  Nanking,  the  Nanking  Theological 
Seminary,  under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Price,  is  carrying  forward  a project 
of  field  training  for  seminary  students.  All  men  in  the  seminary  must  spend 
some  time  in  this  village  where  educational,  health,  athletic  and  social  work  are 
carried  forward  in  addition  to  the  regular  church  program.  Those  students 
who  are  majoring  in  rural  church  problems  must  spend  at  least  one  summer  in 
residence  at  Shunhwachen,  helping  to  plan  as  well  as  participate  in  the  work. 

(,d)  The  Union  High  School  at  Foochow,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  C.  T. 
Yang,  is  carrying  forward  the  program  of  rural  centered  education  so  highly 
commended  by  Dr.  Kenyon  S.  Butterfield  and  the  Laymen’s  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion. The  high  school  at  Kongju,  Korea,  previously  mentioned  is  also  at  work 
on  this  problem.  To  a lesser  degree  and  along  somewhat  different  lines,  the 
Changli  High  School  in  North  China  is  stressing  rural  education. 

(e)  The  best-conceived  and  most  thoroughly  worked  program  of  rural 
activity  is  that  on  the  Maebara  field  in  Japan,  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
to  this  report.  The  able  Japanese  leader  is  in  only  the  fourth  year  of  his  work, 
which  he  entered  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  be  moved  for  at 
least' ten  years.  Music,  dramatics,  cooperatives,  relief  of  the  poor,  kindergar- 
tens, clubs  of  various  sorts,  moral  reforms — these,  with  the  Church  at  the  center, 
are  all  in  operation  at  one  or  more  of  the  villages  forming  the  wide  area  over 
which  he  pedals  with  his  trusty  bicycle.  He  not  only  has  plans  for  his  work; 
he  works  his  plans — and  himself  and  his  church  members. 

B.  Ifhrfc  Open  Doors  for  Direct  Evangelism 

It  had  been  reported  to  me  that  the  Far  East  has  a new  openness  of  mind 
as  regards  the  gospel  message,  but  as  is  the  case  with  all  reports — including  this 
one,  probably ! — the  reality  makes  little  impression  until  it  is  personally  faced. 
Not  only  in  Eastern  Asia,  but  also  in  Southeastern — notably  in  Sumatra  and 
the  Philippines — I found  thrilling  examples  of  the  way  doors  are  open  for 
those  who  live  and  preach  Christ. 

Korea  has  traditionally  been  a land  of  great  revivals,  so  it  was  not  so  sur- 
prising to  learn  there  of  the  way  in  which  villages  and  towns  are  being  swept  by 
evangelistic  fires.  But  in  chilly  Manchuria  the  same  condition  was  found. 
When  North  China  was  reached,  evangelistic  missionaries — especially  those  who 
are  experimenting  with  a new  type  of  approach — are  finding  the  doors  so 
enthusiastically  opened  as  to  threaten,  as  well  as  invite.  In  Shantung  Province 
there  is  a hyper-emotional  form  of  evangelism  sweeping  the  entire  region, 
accompanied  by  some  expressions  that  to  your  secretary  seem  positively  dan- 
gerous._ Yet  one  recognizes  that,  even  in  this,  there  is  a current  of  spiritual 
life  which  reveals  an  inner  hunger  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  the  part  of  China  known  best  by  me,  Foochow  Area,  there  has  been  in 
progress  for  about  two  years  a significant  movement  which  has  revolutionized 
the  lives  of  many  church  leaders  and,  through  them,  has  brought  about  a wide- 
spread revival.  It  was  started  by  means  of  the  First  Century  Christian  Fellow- 
ship (Oxford  Groups)  but  its  power  has  reached  far  outside  the  regularly 
constituted  groups. 

Not  only  has  success  met  the  revivalistic  and  holiness  type  of  evangelism, 
but  the  trip  of  Sherwood  Eddy  made  during  this  current  year  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  successful  of  his  many  visits  to  China.  Traveling  most  of  the  time 
by  airplane,  because  of  the  pressure  of  invitations,  he  reached  most  of  the  impor- 
tant centers  and  in  each  place  was  given  so  enthusiastic  a hearing  by  student 
classes  and  officials  as  to  be  overburdened  by  his  opportunities.  Many  of  the 
military  and  civil  leaders  of  the  country  have  professed  changed  lives  while 
thousands  of  the  thinking  people  have  accepted  Christ  as  “the  way  out,”  rather 
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than  atheism,  materialism,  humanism  or  Communism,  the  other  challenges  to 
the  Far  East  of  today. 

The  open  doors  for  the  direct  presentation  of  Christ’s  challenge  to  men 
and  women  are,  next  to  the  material  changes  and  to  the  deepened  emphasis  on 
rural  work,  the  most  striking  factors  noted  on  the  trip.  And  if  those  doors  are 
wisely  and  courageously  entered,  the  effect  will  unquestionably  be  more  lasting 
than  those  of  the  more  easily  noticed  facts. 

C.  Effects  of  Financial  Retrenchment  of  Recent  Years 

This  was  a subject  to  which  close  attention  was  given.  Naturally,  it  was 
one  that  was  more  accurately  studied  in  personal  conferences  and  observation 
than  in  public  or  group  gatherings. 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  only  one  field,  the  effect  upon  the  life  of  mis- 
sionaries has  been  serious  in  the  extreme.  Where  magazines  and  books  were 
in  former  years  purchased  in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  the  missionary  group 
mentally  up-to-date,  all  families  have  largely  cut  down  such  purchases  and 
some  have  entirely  discontinued  them.  In  the  homeland  this  is  not  so  serious 
a matter  for  the  individual  because  public  libraries  are  easy  of  access.  To 
those  who  for  periods  of  six  to  eight  years  are  far  from  library  facilities  it 
is  a mental  tragedy. 

Life  insurance  has  been  decreased  or,  in  some  instances,  dropped  entirely. 
A few  of  those  whose  private  affairs  were  known  to  me  divulged  that  they 
have  used  up  the  reserves  that  had  been  saved  in  more  fortunate  years  for  the 
high  school  and  college  expenses  of  their  children. 

It  is  recognized  that  pastors  and  laymen  in  the  United  States  have  also 
suffered  severe  cuts  in  income.  Not  for  an  instant  vvould  I minimize  these,  but 
this  long  trip  with  its  intimate  insight  into  the  home  conditions  of  missionaries 
convinces  me  that  the  relative  suffering  is  greater  on  the  foreign  field  because 
your  representatives  are  in  a strange  land.  They  are  the  strangers,  the  “aliens.” 
There  are  few,  practically  no,  local  resources  from  which  food  or  money  can 
be  gained.  There  are  no  welfare  agencies  which  help  to  lift  morale. 

From  only  two  families  did  I hear  what  might  be  termed  a whine  on  this 
subject.  Most  of  them  are  taking  it  with  admirable  spirit.  Yet  it  was  easy  to 
detect  a weakened  morale,  a developing  conviction  that  the  Board  and  church 
at  home  will  not  be  able  to  carry  forward  the  w'ork.  During  my  period  of 
absence  from  the  States  a greatly  needed  and  desired  couple,  then  on  furlough, 
resigned  because  unable  to  go  forward  without  debt.  I know  of  several  others 
who,  when  they  return  to  the  homeland  on  furlough,  expect  to  follow  the  same 
course  even  though  they  long  to  serve  on  the  foreign  field. 

(b)  Upon  the  nationals  the  effect  is  equally  serious.  Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  practically  all  teachers  and  preachers  have  depended  on  foreign  funds 
for  part  or  all  of  their  support.  The  “Mother  Church”  has  in  reality  been  con- 
sidered a mother — a supporting  mother.  The  cuts  which  have  come  in  such 
rapid  succession  and  which,  in  some  instances,  have  been  complete,  have 
bewildered  and  occasionally  discouraged  the  men  and  women  of  the  younger 
church.  In  Japan,  despite  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  cuts  have  been  inter- 
preted as  having  a nationalistic  basis  of  prejudice.  In  the  other  countries,  the 
people  have  wondered  whether  it  means  indifference  or  a slump  in  the  spiritual 
motives  of  the  missionary  lands. 

In  some  fields  the  retrenchments  have  meant  actual  physical  hunger  for 
the  preachers  and  their  families.  The  bishops  and  some  missionaries  have  felt 
under  moral  compulsion  to  share  from  their  already  depleted  personal  resources. 
“I  can’t  let  these  friends  starve,  can  I?”  was  the  query  of  one  bishop.  The 
schools  and  hospitals  have  not,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  faced 
any  such  serious  results.  Just  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  easier  to  find  local 
support  for  education  and  for  medical  service 

(c)  Despite  the  facts  enumerated,  quite  a large  number  of  missionaries  have 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  cuts  have  been  a blessing,  even  though  pain- 
fully disguised.  A few  nationals  have  also  made  this  statement.  The  reason 
assigned  is  that  the  churches  and  institutions  have  been  forced  with  almost 
brutal  realism  to  face  the  necessity  for  deeper  sacrifice  to  achieve  self-support. 
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In  some  instances,  they  have  taken  over  the  support  of  their  pastors  and  other 
workers.  In  many,  they  have  largely  increased  their  local  giving.  As  I leave 
the  Far  East,  my  own  judgment  is  that  there  is  a far  greater  degree  of  interest 
in  this  problem  than  when  I was  called  home  in  1928  to  assume  the  present 
position. 

D.  Material  Improvements 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a glowing  report  of  new  build- 
ing operations  after  nearly  seven  years  of  world  depression.  Certainly  the 
repeated  cuts  in  appropriations,  beginning  even  before  the  general  depression, 
would  not  give  basis  for  such  expectation.  No  such  report  can  be  given,  and 
yet  the  heart  of  this  visitor  was  gladdened  in  numerous  centers  by  the  sight 
of  newly  erected,  greatly  needed  buildings,  or  that  of  others  under  construc- 
tion. 

In  Nanchang,  a well  planned  out-patient  department  is  being  added  to  the 
Ensign  Hospital,  built  with  funds  locally  raised.  Within  a few  minutes’  walk, 
on  the  campus  of  Nanchang  Academy,  construction  is  nearly  completed  of  the 
Johnson  Memorial  Church,  a large  auditorium  for  the  worship  services  and  one 
of  the  best  plants  for  religious  education  in  our  church  in  China. 

Chungking,  that  city  so  remote  from  the  well-known  centers  and  yet  the  one 
where  I found  the  most  feverish  material  improvements  in  the  city  proper,  is 
adding  a large  building  costing  $40,000  Mex.  to  its  high  school  plant.  The 
original  sum  was  contributed  by  alumni  and  was  largely  increased  by  shrewd 
investment  directed  also  by  the  alumni. 

A Goucher  Memorial  School  is  being  constructed  for  the  West  China  Union 
University. 

In  Peiping,  the  amazingly  successful  Higher  Primary  School  has  some 
inexpensive  but  tasteful  buildings  to  its  credit  in  the  past  two  years  while  the 
Hui  Wen  Academy  is  now  putting  up  a strikingly  good  gymnasium  and  a 
greatly  needed  library,  both  of  these  with  money  locally  raised. 

Crossing  over  into  Korea,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  for  part  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Pai  Chai  High  School  in  Seoul  and 
to  see  a vast  crowd  of  students  and  friends  in  the  well  designed  new  chapel 
recently  completed.  It  was  a vivid  contrast  with  my  former  visit  tc  that  school 
seven  years  ago  when  in  bitingly  chill  weather  the  students  stood  for  their 
chapel  service  because  there  was  otherwise  no  room. 

In  that  same  country  it  was  a rare  privilege  to  w'orship,  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  in  the  exquisite  new  chapel  of  the  Haiju  Sanitarium,  the  gift  of  rela- 
tives of  the  Doctors  Sherwood  and  Marion  Hall.  At  that  sanitarium  there  are 
also  some  recently  erected  cottages  to  care  for  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  tuberculous  patients  who  appeal  for  admission. 

The  new  Chinzei  Gakuin  and  missionary  residence  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  have 
been  built  since  my  last  visit  to  that  country,  and  they  stand  out  beautifully  on 
their  hillside  site. 

E.  The  Place  of  Missionaries  Today  and  Tomorrow 

I return  to  the  United  States  prouder  than  ever  before  of  being  one  of  the 
missionary  group,  more  convinced  that  for  missionaries  of  the  right  sort,  there 
is  need  and  desire  as  keen  as  there  ever  was.  Bishop  Akazawa  of  Japan,  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  Ryang  of  Korea,  former  Bishop  Wang  of  China,  con- 
firmed in  person  what  they  have  written  in  other  years.  They  pled  with  almost 
tearful  earnestness  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  force  and  the  addition 
of  well  chosen  recruits.  Not  only  was  this  the  attitude  of  the  episcopal  leaders. 
It  was  expressed  by  finance  committees  and  by  many  nationals,  clerical  and 
lay.  They  feel  that  there  is  adequate  place  for  missionaries  today  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  for  at  least  a full  generation  to  come. 

I would  add  a strong  personal  conviction  that,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  only 
true  for  those  who  were  above  described  as  “the  right  sort  of  missionaries.” 
By  this  phrase  I mean  the  ones  who  can  sink  their  own  nationalistic  feelings  into 
the  welfare  of  the  land  of  their  adoption,  who  are  content  to  be  leaders  only 
in  the  sense  that  from  the  background  they  can  suggest  and  encourage  their 


Asiatic  friends,  who  in  a very  special  way  “count  all  things  loss”  if  only  they 
can  bring  Christ  in  winsome,  compelling  fashion  to  -those  of  the  far  eastern 
world. 

But  you  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  should  face  unflinchingly  the 
facts  as  to  our  missionary  group.  THERE  IS  IN  ALL  EASTERN  ASIA 
SCARCELY  ANY  YOUNG  MISSIONARY.  Conference  after  Conference 
has  no  missionary  of  our  Board  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  Cuts  have 
been  made  in  personnel — and  no  replacements  have  been  sent.  As  far  as  mis- 
sionaries are  concerned,  the  foreign  fields  visited  (aside  from  Malaysia)  are 
filled  with  those  who,  even  by  themselves,  are  called  middle-aged  or  old. 
What  this  means  for  the  work  is  evident  at  first  glance.  Even  if  younger 
recruits  are  now  sent,  there  will  be  a lamentable  hiatus  in  age  groups.  The 
condition  merits  your  careful  consideration  and  planning. 

F.  Adniinistrative  Duties  That  Can  Be  Devolved  or  Omitted 

In  accordance  with  Executive  Committee  action  of  December  20th,  1934, 
forwarded  to  the  field  during  my  absence,  careful  attention  was  given  to  this 
subj  ect. 

A survey  of  the  facts  should  first  be  made.  With  few  exceptions  all  dis- 
tricts are  under  the  superintendency  of  Asiatics.  It  is  apparent,  though,  that 
where  the  district  depends  upon  the  missionary  to  raise  designated  gifts  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  total  budget,  the  district  missionary  also  is  called  upon 
for  equally  certain  administrative  advice  and  even  decisions.  In  Malaysia  the 
government  educational  grants  are  implicitly  based  upon  the  missionary’s  carry- 
ing of  administrative  responsibility  for  the  schools.  No  devolution  can  be  prac- 
ticed there  until  Government  changes  its  attitude. 

In  China  and  Japan  all  schools  are  headed  by  nationals,  not  only  nominally, 
but,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  in  reality.  With  fullj'^  as  rare  exceptions,  the 
administration  is  able.  In  Korea,  two  boys’  middle  schools,  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Chosen  Christian  College  are  administered  by  mission- 
aries. 

Hospitals  are  much  more  slowly  coming  under  the  superintendency  of 
nationals.  Severance  Hospital  in  Korea  and  those  at  Taian,  and  Chungking 
in  China  are  the  only  ones  with  superintendents  who  are  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned. 

In  these  phases  of  the  work,  there  is  seen  slight  opportunity  for  devolving 
further  responsibility.  Until  such  time  as  the  funds  needed  for  Class  IV 
(evangelistic)  subsidy  can  be  provided  from  regular  appropriations  instead  of 
the  designated  gifts,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  district  evangelistic  mission- 
aries can  be  freed  from  the  letter-writing  required  to  raise  these  and  from  a 
certain  amount  of  administrative  responsibility. 

But  in  the  work  of  the  treasurers  in  China  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
saving  of  missionary  time.  In  addition  to  General  T reasurer  W.  A.  Main  there 
is  in  each  Conference  a local  treasurer  giving  part  of  his  time  to  the  payment  of 
money  and  the  keeping  of  accounts  Increasingly  there  is  a desire  on  the  part 
of  institutions  that  the  funds  for  their  use  be  handled  by  their  own  treasurers, 
and,  strangely  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  from  the  West,  the  Chinese  admin- 
istrators desire  a missionary  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  Main  has  recently  proposed  to  the  local  treasurers  a plan  for 
simplification  of  the  financial  processes.  These  have  met  with  majority 
approval  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  for  action.  That  is.  I 
believe,  the*  best  arrangement  possible  at  present ; but,  I recommend  a 
continued  study  of  this  subject  by  the  Board’s  treasurers,  with  the 
idea  that,  when  the  time  of  the  General  Treasurer’s  retirement  shall 
come,  a young  missionary  can  be  appointed  with  business  training  and 
experience,  who  will  be  in  fact  treasurer  for  all  of  China,  responsible 
for  practically  all  of  the  disbursements  and,  also,  for  wide  travel  and 
for  the  auditing  of  all  accounts  not  handled  directly  by  him. 

G.  Nation-wide  Organisation 

(a)  National  Christian  Councils.  As  was  found  true  in  the  Philippines, 
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the  Councils  in  Japan,  Korea  and  China  have  proved  effective.  They  have  gone 
far  in  drawing  the  branches  of  Protestantism  together  in  actual  deliberation  and 
service.  Their  achievements  have  been  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  so  repetition  here  is  unnecessary. 

Your  Secretary  was  privileged  to  be  present  by  invitation  at  several  sessions 
of  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  C.  of  China  and  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
one  in  Japan.  In  Shanghai  he  presented  the  greeting  of  this  Board. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott’s  tour,  which  coincided  in  date  with  part  of  my  itinerary, 
was  specifically  concerned  with  a study  of  these  Councils  and  with  possible 
reorganization.  For  that  reason  no  detailed  discussion  will  be  begun  here.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  for  a variety  of  reasons  the  secretariat  of  the 
Chinese  council  is  disintegrating.  Dr.  C.  Y.  Cheng  re.signed  to  become  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  denominational  group  to  which  he  belongs.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Lobenstein,  his  associate,  has  retired,  following  a long  announced  policy.  Dr. 
Chang  Fu-liang  was  pressed  by  the  government  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
National  Economic  Council,  and  after  many  refusals  was  virtually  forced  to 
accept.  T.  Y.  Sun  has  become  editor  of  the  greatly  needed  farm  journal.  Up 
to  the  time  of  my  leaving  China  the  new  executive  secretary  had  not  been 
selected  and  the  places  of  the  associates  were  likewise  unfilled. 

2.  Recommendations  Concerning  Eastern  Asia 

■A.  Increased  support  of  missionaries  is  one  of  the  extremely  pressing 
needs.  The  families  where  this  is  most  important  are  those  with  children  who 
must  be  in  boarding  school  or  college.  On  no  field  visited  are  the  allowances 
even  approximately  equal  to  the  actual  tuition  and  boarding  costs.  The  second 
most  needy  group  is  made  up  of  those  with  children  not  yet  of  boarding  school 
age. 

When  rising  income  permits  the  increase  of  field  appropriations, 
the  first  step  should  be  in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  support  cf  mis- 
sionaries toward  a level  of  decency. 

B.  Under  i-E,  a case  has  been  made  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the 
missionary  force  in  Eastern  Asia. 

In  most  of  the  areas  studied,  the  missionary  staff  is  heavily  overloaded  with 
work.  The  steady  withdrawal  of  missionaries  from  the  field,  in  progress  since 
1925,  has  left  upon  the  thinning  line  of  workers  responsibility  for  a growing 
work.  It  should  be  brought  to  your  attention  that  this  pressure  is  so  great  that 
it  has  in  many  instances  undermined  the  health  of  your  representatives  abroad. 
Several  were  met  during  this  trip  who  should  be  on  furlough,  securing  rest  and 
medical  care,  but  who  felt  compelled  to  remain  at  their  tasks. 

There  are  at  least  a score  of  stations  recently  visited  where  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  missionaries  would  help  to  remove  the  threat  of  physical  break- 
down on  the  part  of  the  present  staff.  Such  reinforcement  is  strongly  urged 
by  the  responsible  Asiatic  leadership.  More  important  than  even  these  con- 
siderations, it  would  enable  the  Christian  movement  more  adequately  to  meet 
the  challenging  opportunities. 

Therefore,  I recommend  that,  before  there  is  any  general  increase 
in  work  appropriations,  the  number  of  missionaries  be  wisely  increased. 
This  should  not  be  a flat,  proportional  increase  in  all  Conferences.  A 
careful  study  of  needs  and  opportunities  should  first  be  made.  Those 
to  be  sent  out  in  this  time  of  special  privilege  should  be  only  ones  with 
exceptional  spiritual  life  and  with  the  highest  possible  educational 
preparation  for  the  tasks  of  this  new  day. 

C.  Painful  though  the  process  of  achieving  self-support  is  found  to  be,  after 
the  long  period  of  subsidy  from  the  older  churches,  it  is  my  conviction  that  no 
more  than  the  presCTt  amount  of  help  should  be  given  to  the  present  local 
churches  and  that  this  should  gradually  decrease. 

In  general,  additions  to  the  work  appropriations,  when  available, 
should  not  go  to  assist  in  the  expenses  of  local  established  churches, 
but  hereafter  they  should  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  evangelistic 
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campaigns,  training  conferences  for  pastors  and  lay  workers,  and  types 
of  essential  general  work  which,  for  a considerable  time  to  come,  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  younger  churches. 

VII.  China 

I.  Political  Situation 

It  would  be  unwise  to  enter  upon  a consideration  of  the  work  of  Methodism 
in  China  without  some  discussion  of  the  political  situation. 

Internally  one  could  characterize  China  as  a motorist  attempting  to  repair 
a motor  car  travelling  at  high  speed  while  some  of  his  own  family  interfere 
with  his  activity  and  while  outsiders  toss  sand  into  the  bearings — and  occa- 
sionally take  off  a fender  or  a wheel! 

After  visiting  eleven  of  the  provinces,  talking  with  men  and  women  of  all 
grades  of  society,  from  war  lords  up  or  down  to  students  and  farmers,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Nanking  government  is  internally  in  a stronger  position  than  at 
any  time  since  its  organization  in  1927.  General  Chiang  Kai  Shek  has  justified 
his  position  as  generallissimo.  He  has  proved  able  in  the  field  against  the  mixed 
armies  of  bandits  and  Communists.  He  has  also  shown  himself  tactful  and 
forceful  in  welding  the  diverse  elements  of  a land  that  sprawls  all  over  the 
map  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Canton  group  of  militarists,  which  traditionally  has 
been  “agin  the  government,”  no  matter  what  the  government  might  be,  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Nanking  government  but  on  good  authority  the  masses 
there  are  reported  as  friendly  to  it.  The  Szechwanese,  whose  boast  it  has 
been  for  centuries  that  they  were  in  reality  a kingdom  apart,  invited  General 
Chiang  to  come  to  their  aid  against  the  Communists.  Large  military  forces 
were  taken  there.  General  and  Madame  Chiang  went  in  person,  he  to  lead  the 
armies  and  determine  policies,  she  to  lead  in  moral  and  social  reform.  While 
I was  in  that  remote  section  of  China  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  strenuous 
work — and  were  succeeding.  The  reports  received  just  as  I was  leaving  China 
were  that  the  campaign  had  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  Szech- 
wanese. 

Education  is  being  strongly  pushed  by  the  government.  New  roads  are 
being  opened  in  all  directions,  but  especially  in  those  that  are  militarily  useful. 
Air  fields  are  found  in  many  remote  centers,  and  planes  buzz  above  the  training 
grounds.  An  almost  bewildering  array  of  new  departments  can  be  seen  in 
Nanking  and  in  the  provincial  capitals,  each  striving  to  bring  a greater  unity  to 
China  and  more  strength  for  facing  internal  and  external  foes.  No  other 
place  in  the  world  so  far  seen  has  so  thrilled  me  with  the  almost  tangible  spirit 
of  progress,  with  the  spectacle  of  a fast  moving  stream  of  political  and  social 
life  in  the  midst  of  a vast  ocean  of  conservatism  and  stagnation. 

Concretely  let  me  cite  the  New  Life  Movement  and  the  OMEA,  as  has  been 
shortened  the  name  of  the  Officers  Moral  Endeavor  Association. 

The  former  is  a seemingly  simple  yet  immensely  effective  effort  to  raise  by 
slogans  and  education,  hacked  by  governmental  pressure,  the  entire  life-level  of 
the  people.  General  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai  Shek  are  in  the  van  of  this 
movement,  as  in  fact  of  all  forward  looking  work  in  China.  By  example,  bj' 
orders  to  under  officers,  by  speech  and  writing,  they  are  keeping  before  the 
people  the  principles  of  the  movement  which  begin  with  clean  streets  and  houses, 
move  to  clean  healthy  bodies,  take  account  of  morals  and  ethics,  and  build  a 
patriotic  spirit.  In  remote  Chungking  I sat  in  a throng  of  a thousand  Chinese 
leaders  of  education,  government  and  business  listening  in  a most  unusual  still- 
ness while  General  Chiang  with  evangelistic  fervor  preached  the  New  Life 
Movement.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  three  times  during  his  hour’s 
address  he  paused  to  pay  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries as  exemplifying  the  best  features  of  this  Movement. 

The  Officers  Moral  Endeavor  Association  is,  as  the  similarity  of  names 
implies,  a non-Christian  model  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
designed  for  army  officers.  Later  it  is  to  be  extended  to  enlisted  men.  Housed 
in  attractive  club  buildings,  the  activities  center  in  Nanking  but  reach  out  to  the 
field  forces  of  the  nation.  Intellectual  stimulus  is  offered,  plus  opportunities  for 
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athletic  and  social  life.  It  is  an  officially  sponsored  attempt  to  give  the  officers  a 
decent  life,  something  different  from  the  drab  routine  of  army  service.  During 
the  summers  great  training  conferences  are  held,  directl}'  encouraged  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  General  Chiang  and  his  aides,  but  led  by  the  OMEA,  confer- 
ences intended  to  develop  a morale  and  to  give  the  representatives  from  the 
scattered  provinces  a sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation. 

As  is  true  of  so  many  departments  of  the  government’s  activity,  the  OMEA 
is  headed  and  largely  staffed  by  Christians.  Colonel  Hwang,  the  general  secre- 
tary, is  a robust  and  virile  Christian,  himself  the  product  of  Christian  schools 
and  trained  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Internationally  the  situation  is  far  less  hopeful.  The  slicing  off  of  Man- 
churia by  Japan  and  the  setting  up  of  a puppet  emperor  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Nipponese  do  not  intend  to  retreat  from  that  area.  In  addition  they  have 
almost  total  control  of  northern  China  from  Tientsin  to  the  Great  Wall.  No 
officer  can  be  appointed  by  the  Chinese  government  to  that  region  unless  he  is 
persona  grata  to  the  Japanese  military.  Japanese  troops  and  armored  trains  are 
constantly  seen  throughout  the  area.  “Incidents”  are  being  arranged,  each  mak- 
ing possible  additional  publicity  favorable  to  Japan’s  continued  occupancy  of  the 
territory.  Newspapers  in  Japan  publish  without  hesitation  the  plans  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests  for  expansion  in  “Manchukuo  and  North  China.” 
A Japanese  officer  en  route  to  the  United  States  was  asked  by  me  concerning  the 
present  population  of  his  country.  “In  Japan  and  Chosen  (Korea)  about  sixty- 
five  million.  If  Manchukuo  and  North  China  are  counted,  almost  as  many  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.”  This  was  his  reply,  unintentionally  illu- 
minating. 

Constant  pressure  is  being  exerted  by  Japanese  authorities  on  the  Nanking 
government  to  stop  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  central  and  southern  China  and  to 
prevent  the  military  training  of  Chinese  youth.  Japanese  plain  clothes  men  were 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Kiukiang,  Nanchang  and  Hankow,  seem- 
ingly with  no  business  affairs,  merely  moving  around  as  tourists — but  far  from 
the  beaten  track  of  tourists. 

Careful  American  and  British  observers  stated  to  me  that  the  prospects  for 
China’ s_  advance  program  are  very  slight  indeed  in  the  face  of  the  determined 
opposition  from  across  the  Yellow  Sea.  (Later.  With  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties in  Ethiopia  and  the  threat  of  a European  war,  the  demands  of  Japan  are 
increasingly  clear — and  severe.) 

2.  Christian  Educ.\tion 

From  politics  it  is  a natural  step  to  consider  education  as  a whole  and, 
specifically,  that  under  Christian  auspices.  The  government  is  spending  millions 
of  dollars  on  primary  and  secondary  education  and  on  colleges,  but  literally 
these  vast  sums  are  but  drops  compared  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  illiter- 
ates. There  still  is,  and  will  be  for  a long  time  to  come,  great  need  for  all  the 
educational  opportunities  that  philanthropic  Christians  can  offer.  Such  help  is 
gratefully  accepted  by  China,  not  alone  by  the  Christian  groups  but  by  educa- 
tional authorities.  This  assurance  was  given  me  by  provincial  commissioners 
of  education  and  by  the  ministry  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  we  of  the  West  must  recognize  that  China  rightly 
reserves  to  herself  authority  to  state  the  requirements  of  a recognized  cur- 
riculum. This  is  the  right  of  an  independent  nation  and  most  educational  mission- 
aries are  glad  to  concede  it.  These  first  years  of  the  new  government  have  been 
marked  by  somewhat  groping  experimentation,  at  times  by  over-exacting  de- 
mands. One  principle  seems  to  dominate  all  the  tentative  plans  and  curricula — 
that  basic  education  shall  be  Chinese  and  not  Western.  This  has  led  to  what 
some  consider  the  over-secularization  of  education,  the  crowding  of  religion  off 
the  required  curriculum  and  granting  it  a place  only  among  the  electives. 

The  danger  of  too  great  secularization  comes  not  merely  from  govern- 
menta!  demands.  It  is  being  pressed  even  more  strongly  by  the  falling  income 
of  the  colleges  and  middle  schools  as  provided  by  the  mission  boards,  and  the 
necessary  search  for  new  resources  in  China.  As  tuition  and  other  fees  are 
raised  to  a high  level,  only  children  of  wealthy  families  can  secure  an  educa- 
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tion — and  these  are  seldom  those  with  Christian  character  or  background.  As 
approaches  are  made  to  Chinese  moneyed  men  for  large  contributions,  it  will 
be  easily  recognized  by  experienced  educators  in  America  that  more  and  mere 
control  must  be  given  to  those  who  furnish  the  funds.  Such  large  gifts  can 
only  in  the  rarest  of  instances  be  secured  from  Christians,  because  most  of  the 
wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  non-Christians.  Secularization  of  our  Christian 
schools  is  a very  present  threat. 

(A)  Education  in  Christian  Middle  Schools.  Most  of  these  under  Meth- 
odist auspices  have  been  visited  and  of  most  of  them  you  can  well  be  proud. 
True,  many  of  the  buildings  are  sadlj'  run  down  because  there  has  been  such 
desperate  need  for  every  dollar  for  salaries  and  scholarships  that  upkeep  of 
buildings  has  been  neglected.  Yet  in  a few  fortunately  located  schools  it  has 
been  possible,  because  of  the  gifts  of  alumni  or  friends,  not  only  to  repair  but 
also  to  erect  new  buildings. 

In  nearly  every  school  observed  there  is  a lamentably  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. Some  schools  that  could  well  accommodate  five  hundred  students,  giving 
them  educational  advantages  of  high  order  and  at  the  same  time  an  atmosphere 
permeated  by  Christian  life,  have  a thousand  or  more.  Even  the  smaller  schools 
are  spreading  their  Christian  teaching  staff  too  thinl}^  over  the  student  body. 
It  is  a vicious  circle  which  was  begun  when  the  cuts  in  appropriations  began. 
More  students  bring  in  larger  income  which  is  necessary  to  carry  the  teaching 
staff — but  at  the  same  time  the  growth  in  student  body  soon  demands  more 
teachers,  who,  in  turn,  require  more  students  to  produce  larger  income.  If  and 
when  the  contributions  from  American  Methodism  to  middle  school  education 
in  China  can  be  increased,  it  would  be  well  to  predicate  such  increases  upon  the 
cutting  dozmi  of  the  number  of  students  to  a sis:e  zvhere  Christian  spirit  can 
effectively  reach  to  the  last  student. 

3.  Union  Universities 

Because  of  membership  on  the  Associated  Boards  of  Christian  Colleges  in 
China,  1 felt  it  imperative  to  visit  all  of  those  institutions  toward  which  our 
Church  contributes  men  or  money  or  both — Yenching,  Nanking,  West  China, 
and  Fukien.  I am  a coopted  trustee  of  Cheeloo  (at  Tsinan-fu)  and  represent 
the  British  Methodists  on  Central  China  College  board,  therefore  these  schools 
were  also  visited,  as  was  Hwa  Nan,  the  school  for  women  conducted  by  the 
W.  F.  AI.  S.  in  Foochow. 

Yenching  University,  near  Peiping.  Housed  in  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ingly beautiful  buildings  used  by  the  Christian  movement  anywhere  in  China, 
and  with  a faculty  of  unsurpassed  standing  in  the  Chinese  Christian  educational 
world,  Yenching  has  a commandingly  high  position.  In  past  years  it  has  been 
favored  by  large  contributions  from  Rockefeller  funds  and  others,  allowing 
wide  expansion.  Some  of  these  contributions  have  been  sharply  reduced  and 
the  university  is  at  present  operating  on  a budget  less  than  half  that  formerly 
available.  An  almost  equally  serious  problem  is  raised  by  the  financial  inability 
of  the  present  Chinese  church  to  use  a proper  proportion  of  the  highly  educated 
graduates.  Both  of  these  difficulties  are  being  attacked  by  the  administration 
and  officials  of  the  school,  and  meanwhile  there  is  reported  the  highest  enrol- 
ment in  the  history  of  Yenching. 

University  of  Nanking.  This  school  is  favored  by  being  located  at  the 
political  capital  and  at  the  same  time  close  to  the  practical  center  of  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  denominational  unity  here  has  developed  steadily  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Adequately  housed  and  giving  courses  in  arts  and  sciences 
and.  also,  excellent  ones  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  Methodism  can  well  be 
proud  of  her  share  in  this  school  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  determine  more 
adequately  to  meet  her  commitments  to  the  union  organization 

Fukien  Christian  University.  In  this  institution  our  church  has  had  a 
large  share.  Its  campus  and  buildings  are  the  least  extensive  of  the  union 
colleges  in  China,  but  Chinese  experts  who  have  recently  visited  the  school 
give  to  its  faculty  and  student  body  a very  high  rating  for  morale  and  Christian 
spirit.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  presidents,  boards  of  man- 
agers and  boards  of  trustees  of  this  University  and  of  Hwa  Nan  College,  a 
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Methodist  college  for  women  which  is  also  located  at  Foochow,  looking  toward 
a close  program  of  cooperation  or  affiliation.  _ _ , • , t, 

IVesi  China  Union  University.  This  other  union  institution  m which  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  a share  is  located  far  in  the  west  of  China. 
On  clear  days  it  is  possible  from  it  to  see  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Thibetan  Himalayas.  This  college  at  Chengtu  is  the  only  Christian  one  avail- 
able for  a population  said  to  embrace  a fifth  of  the  entire  Chinese  race,  nearly 
a hundred  million  people.  Its  campus  is  spacious  and  it  has  been  favored  by 
some  large  gifts  for  the  erection  of  the  well-designed  buildings.  In  its  medical 
college  it  has  a small  but  splendid  faculty  in  dentistry,  the  only  one  under 
church  auspices  in  all  of  China  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  one  even 
including  other  private  or  even  governmental  colleges. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  in  Chengtu  deserves  attention.  Largely 
organized  by,  and  composed  of,  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  school,  there^  is 
in  Chengtu  an  organization  called  The  Border  Research  Society.  Missionaries 
from  Great  Britain  and  America  plus  a growing  number  of  Chinese  make  up  the 
membership,  and  a truly  distinguished  record  of  achievement  has  been  made, 
notably  in  anthropology,  archeology,  Chinese  art,  and  natural  history.  Sevei'al 
of  the  members  have  been  honored  by  membership  in  British  and  American 
scholarship  societies.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Society  enjoy  wide  popularity 
among  scientists. 

A word  of  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  Chinese  presidents  of  these  union 
universities,  Dr.  Lincoln  Dzang,  Dr.  C.  J.  Lin  and  Dr.  Y.  G.  Chen.  These  took 
up  their  duties  at  West  China,  Fukien  and  Nanking  universities  respectively  at 
a period  of  great  difficulty,  when  the  missionary  movement  as  a whole  was  dis- 
organized by  the  1926-7  crisis  and  when  almost  immediately  the  world-wide 
economic  depression  adversely  affected  their  work.  Each  has  made  a notable 
contribution  to  the  Christian  life  in  China,  and  each  is  admirably  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  pioneers. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  deaf  to  sharp  criticisms  of  these  schools. 

(A)  There  is  a conviction,  shared  by  many  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  that 
there  are  too  many  Christian  institutions  of  college  grade,  not  too  many  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need  but  too  many  for  the  Christian  movement  to  support.  The 
Correlated  Program,  it  is  said,  is  being  carried  forward  all  too  slowly.  In 
my  judgment  this  criticism  is  just,  yet  we  over  here  must  remember  our  own 
sins  in  the  matter  of  dotting  the  landscape  with  denominational  colleges  and  of 
finding  it  difficult  almost  to  the  point  of  impossibility  to  merge,  or  drop,  these 
in  the  interests  of  more  effective  work. 

(B)  Others  are  quite  insistent  that  too  large  a proportional  amount  of 
missionary  money  goes  to  higher  education.  I was  amazed  to  hear  one  who 
has  given  a fairly  long  lifetime  to  higher  education  say  that  “in  case  of  further 
cuts,  all  appropriations  to  higher  education  should  be  discontinued  and  available 
money  used  to  give  more  adequate  Christian  leadership  in  the  middle  schools.” 
This  judgment  would  not  be  shared  by  many  others,  but  it  deseves  report  in 
order  to  gain  a clearer  picture  of  the  general  situation. 

Methodism’s  share  in  these  schools  has  been  severely  cut.  Instead  of  having 
five  or  six  representatives  on  the  faculties,  as  earlier  agreed,  we  have  two  or  three. 
In  the  colleges  where  we  are  by  agreement  to  have  three,  we  actually  have  one. 
The  cash  appropriations  have,  during  these  years  of  cuts,  been  held  more  nearly 
to  the  assigned  level  than  have  those  to  other  departments  of  work,  because  of 
the  conviction,  in  which  this  secretary  shares,  (i)  that  we  should  do  our  utmost 
to  meet  obligations  to  other  Boards  in  union  work,  even  at  the  cost  of  what  is 
exclusively  Methodist  activity,  and  (2)  that  one  of  our  major  contributions  to  the 
Christian  movement  in  China  is  in  assisting  to  train  high-grade  leadership. 

4.  Religious  Conditions  in  the  Schools 

These  varied  so  widely  that  one  dares  make  no  generalization.  A mission- 
ary in  one  of  the  largest  middle  schools  stated  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding  my 
visit  she  had  counted  only  twenty-three  students  in  the  church  service.  This  is 
not  an  infallible  thermometer  of  religious  warmth,  yet  it  helps  to  indicate  the 
condition.  In  that  same  school  the  only  specifically  religious  work  is  found  in 
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the  Bible  classes  that  are  conducted  by  missionaries.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a 
school  where  two  Chinese  faculty  members  give  major  attention  to  encouraging 
religious  activity,  which  finds  expression  in  a youth’s  service  of  worship  in  the 
nearby  church,  Bible  classes  and  life  problems  classes  conducted  by  various 
teachers,  mass  education  projects,  and  village  service  organized  and  rendered  by 
Christian  students,  and  even  some  street  preaching  by  older  students.  Between 
these  extremes  can  be  found  all  the  other  schools. 

There  is  one  general  statement  which  I believe  to  be  true.  Where  the 
administration  of  the  school  is  noticeably  evangelical,  the  evidences  of  warm 
religious  conviction  in  the  student  body  are  easily  seen.  When  the  administration 
is  “more  interested  in  the  technique  of  education  than  in  the  technique  of  making 
and  building  Christians,”  the  level  of  spirituality  is  low. 

I found  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Some  mission- 
aries and  nationals  believe  that  a missionary  should  be  set  apart  in  each  school 
as  definitely  in  charge  of  the  specific  religious  activities.  Others  are  equally  sure 
that  such  a chaplain,  or  dean  of  religious  work,  should  be  a Chinese.  Still  others, 
and  I number  myself  among  these,  believe  that  it  is  a mistake  to  label  any  one 
person  as  the  one  responsible — unless  that  one  be  the  president  himself.  If  one 
is  specifically  assigned  to  such  work,  it  is  easy  for  others  to  slough  off  reponsi- 
bility.  If  all  the  faculty  feel  it  a common  concern,  and  particularly  if  the  presi- 
dent or  principal  steadily  presses  for  such  concern,  there  is  far  more  likelihood 
that  the  desired  goal  will  be  reached.  This,  however,  is  a matter  for  field  deci- 
sion and  is  discussed  here  only  in  order  that  we  may  recognize  some  of  the 
difficulties. 

The  one  fact  that  we  as  a sending  church  need  to  keep  constantly  before  us 
is  that  AS  LONG  AS  OUR  QUOTAS  IN  UNION  INSTITUTIONS  ARE 
UNFILLED  AND  AS  LONG  AS  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  NOT 
AlORE  THAN  ONE  AHSSIONARY  GIVING  FULL  TIME  (SOAIE  OF 
THEAI  HAVING  NO  MISSIONARY  HELP  EXCEPT  WHAT  SOAIE  OF 
THE  WIVES  CAN  VOLUNTEER)  WE  ARE  NOT  CARRYING  OUR 
SHARE  OF  THE  LOAD.  The  Chinese  administrators  who  were  so  suddenly 
launched  in  the  deeps  of  school  problems  in  1927-8  point  out  in  no  uncertain 
fashion  that  we,  too,  have  a responsibility  for  the  conditions  described. 

5.  Religious  Education  in  General 

Two  keen,  alert  Cbinese  men  typify  this  phase  of  our  work  in  China.  Meet 
Liu  I Hsin  of  North  China,  supported  by  the  Epworth  Leaguers  of  Southern 
California  Conference,  a man  with  intellectual  integrity,  warmth  of  spirit,  and  a 
personality  that  itself  “sells”  religious  education.  Meet  Ding  Sieng  Sing 
(Samson  S.  Ding)  of  Foochow,  somewhat  older,  highly  trained  in  China’s 
Christian  schools  and  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  but  also  expe- 
rienced in  actual  church  and  Sunday  School  practice.  They,  with  their  colleagues, 
both  Chinese  and  missionary,  are  carrying  forward  a program  that  has  aroused 
the  admiration  of  Christian  workers  of  all  Protestant  denominations. 

(A)  Religious  Education  in  the  Churches.  If  you  look  at  the  statistics,  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  Sunday  School  tide  has  receded.  But  if  you  know  the 
facts,  not  the  statistics,  you  are  not  so  sure  of  recession.  In  the  days  of  large 
totals,  every  church  had  its  primary  school,  small  or  large.  All  of  the  pupils 
were  forced  to  come  to  the  church  on  Sunday  for  a special  session,  and  this  was 
called  Sunday  School.  The  teaching  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  the  figures 
could  be  reported  at  Annual  Conference  and  thence  to  America.  In  recent  years 
most  of  those  primary  schools  have  been  discontinued  and,  for  the  greater  part, 
Sunday  Schools  are  what  the  name  implies.  Even  the  students  of  boarding 
schools  are  not  required  to  attend ; the  study  of  the  Bible  is  a voluntary  matter. 
To  most  of  us  this  seems  a far  better  condition. 

Yet  there  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  many  churches  do  not  have  Sunday 
Schools  at  all,  and  many  of  those  who  do  have  such  a gathering  conduct  it  as 
only  one  more  preaching  service.  Rather  a period  of  exhortation  for  which 
the  preacher  prepares  little,  if  at  all.  Religious  education  for  the  great  majority 
of  congregations  is  merely  a name,  for  some  an  unknown  one. 

(B)  Religious  Educatioji  in  the  Schools.  It  is  here  that  the  most  effective 
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Bible  training  is  being  carried  forward.  Chapel  can  not  be  required  of  students 
today ; neither  can  study  of  the  Christian  Scripture.  Therefore,  the  voluntary 
chapel  is  made  much  more  attractive  and  Bible  study  something  that  must  attract 
and  then  challenge  the  students.  The  missionaries  who  are  giving  themselves 
to  this  work — and  this  includes  practically  all  who  are  appointed  to  educational 
work  plus  a goodly  number  of  missionary  wives  who  give  of  their  time  to  this 
service — speak  with  more  of  a glow  and  zest  than  I found  to  characterize  them 
in  the  days  of  required  chapel  and  Bible  study. 

For  the  most  part  the  teaching  is  life  centered  rather  than  book  centered. 
Life  problems  are  faced  in  the  light  of  truth  from  the  religious  teachers  of  old 
and  especially  of  the  Bible.  Many  teachers  find  the  finest  results  coming  from 
such  methods.  Yet  one  of  the  keenest  Chinese  Christians  told  me  that  in  his 
own  school,  where  he  is  one  of  two  men  specifically  responsible  for  such  work, 
they  have  experimented  simultaneously  with  the  two  forms  of  study  and  they 
find  the  actual  study  of  the  Bible  as  a text  book  more  popular  with  the  students 
and  more  effective  upon  life. 

(C)  There  is  a national  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Methodism 
which  has  functioned  ever  since  the  visit  to  China  of  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Corley.  On 
it,  in  addition  to  Liu  I Hsin  and  Samson  Ding  are  the  men  and  women  respon- 
sible in  the  Annual  Conferences  for  promotion  of  religious  education  plus  several 
selected  experts.  Some  missionaries  have  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Religious  Education  been  set  apart  for  full-time  or  part-time  service  in  this 
field,  the  Misses  Nowlin  and  Lefforge,  and  Messrs.  Johannaber  and  Stowe  hav- 
ing done  yeoman  service.  Usable  literature  is  being  produced  based  on  actual 
practice  and,  in  some  instances,  the  product  of  group  projects  in  applied  Chris- 
tianity. The  committee  is  steadily  promoting  the  cause  of  religious  education 
and,  to  the  extent  of  time  and  funds  available,  is  helping  with  the  actual  work. 

This  committee  should  have  the  continued  and  increasing  support  of  the 
church  in  America  through  both  Board  and  Society. 

6.  Leadership  Training 

Religious  education  leads  naturally  to  the  training  of  leadership  for  the 
future  church,  and  it  also  depends  itself  upon  the  training  which  has  been  given 
in  the  past  and  is  given  now  to  those  actually  in  service.  Thus  it  has  a two- 
fold application : to  the  paid,  full-time  ministry,  and  to  the  volunteer,  usually 
part-time  laymen  who  have  an  experience  of  Christ  in  their  lives  and  want  to 
share  it. 

This  double-barreled  subject,  with  its  many  ramifications,  has  had  major 
attention  in  the  entire  Protestant  church  in  China  for  the  past  two  years.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Christian  Council,  a survey  team  composed  of 
Chester  S.  Miao,  T.  C.  Beu,  and  Stanley  Smith  made  by  questionnaire,  letter 
and  extensive  personal  travels  the  most  careful  study  of  the  actual  conditions 
which  has  yet  been  produced  in  China,  or,  some  say,  in  any  land.  This  is  being 
printed  at  the  present  time  under  the  name  “Training  for  Service  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  China.” 

At  the  beginning  of  1935  Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle  of  Yale  Divinity  School 
joined_  the  survey  team.  With  the  data  gathered  by  his  colleagues  he  traveled 
extensively,  visiting  every  center  of  theological  training,  studying  the  methods  of 
training  lay  workers,  both  men  and  women,  conferring  with  many  preachers  and 
district  missionaries  about  the  problems  from  the  angle  of  “the  consumer.”  For 
two  weeks  in  late  July  the  survey  team,  together  with  a hundred  and  eleven 
carefully  selected  representatives  of  all  interested  bodies,  met  on  Ruling  in  Central 
China  to  hear  the  recommendations  of  the  team  and  to  discuss  these  thoroughly. 

In  view  of  my  own  wide  travels  in  China  and  of  our  Board’s  responsibility 
because  of  the  Wendel-Swope  bequests,  a large  share  of  my  attention  in  all  parts 
of  China  was  likewise  given  to  this  subject  and  I was  privileged  to  attend  the 
Ruling  Conference. 

A joint  report,  prepared  with  Dean  Weigle,  will  be  presented  through  the 
Special^  Committee  on  Nanking  Theological  Seminary,  therefore,  no  further 
discussion  need  be  indulged  here. 

It  is,  however,  not  unworthy  of  us  as  Methodists  to  indulge  in  a bit  of 
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pride  because  some  of  the  notable  experiments  in  the  training  of  laymen  for 
voluntary  service  have  been  and  are  being  performed  by  honored  missionaries  of 
our  church. 

In  North  China  the  James  Howell  Pyke  Institutes  are  short-term  schools 
where  laymen  from  scattered  churches  study  at  their  own  expense.  The  courses 
are  designed  to  prepare  them  for  more  effective  voluntary  service  in  the  local 
churches.  Too,  it  is  in  this  conference  that  a new  type  of  evangelistic  work  is 
being  pressed,  campaigns  which  are  followed  by  lay  leadership  of  the  group 
of  believers  in  the  new  center  and  by  training  visits  to  the  center  by  regular 
pastors  or  evangelists.  In  the  Foochow  Area  experiments  are  being  conducted 
in  schools  patterned  somewhat  after  the  North  China  plan,  but  in  smaller  groups 
and  closer  to  the  actual  places  of  work  of  the  lay  students. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  it  was  one  of  the  survey  team, 
a Chinese  of  another  denomination,  who  said  to  me,  “You  Methodists  have  sold 
your  birthright.  In  your  unpaid  local  preachers  you  originally  had  the  type  of 
ministry  that  we  now  begin  to  see  is  best  fitted  for  the  mass  of  Chinese  churches, 
yet  you  gave  up  that  system  and  have  come  to  pay  salaries  to  all- preachers,  local 
as  well  as  conference  members.” 

7.  Medical  Missions 

As  one  goes  up  or  down  the  mighty  Yangtse  River  at  night,  one  sight  is 
unforgeattably  printed  upon  his  eyes,  his  mind.  The  churning  screws  of  his 
steamer  make  slight  sound.  The  lap  of  waves  against  the  boat  is  only  slightly 
louder.  The  shores  are  so  far  away  as  to  be  invisible.  Only  darkness  and  a 
few,  far  stars.  Then,  high  on  a building  set  on  a bluff  above  the  south  bank, 
well  lighted  windows  gleaming  across  the  water,  there  turns  and  flames  a great 
red  cross.  It  is  erected  on  top  of  the  Wuhu  General  Hospital. 

That  crimson  cross  in  the  darkness  is  apt  symbol  of  the  work  of  medical 
missionaries  and  their  Chinese  colleagues,  a symbol  of  Jesus  Christ  alive  in  men 
and  women  who  are  seeking  to  heal  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  their  fellow  men. 

A.  General  Observations 

Take  a rapid  mental  airplane  journey  to  see  the  strategic  location  and  work 
of  Methodist  medical  work  as  conducted  by  the  Board,  remembering  that  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  hospitals  in  some  centers  where  we 
have  none,  as  well  as  other  hospitals  close  to  those  established  by  Board  mis- 
sionaries. 

Foochow.  A long  established  medical  work  now  is  successfully  carried  in 
union  with  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the  American  Board  hos- 
pital. Good  staff,  funds  for  an  excellent  new  building,  and  for  endowment.  The 
Board  share  in  this  is  largely  due  to  the  devoted  service  and  money-raising 
ability  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  FI.  Coole. 

Mintsing,  Kutien  and  Yenping.  These  are  included  in  one  group  because 
they  are  smaller  and  because  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  ultimately  be  related  to 
the  Foochow  Christian  Union  Hospital.  Mintsing  has  a Chinese  doctor  in 
charge,  Kutien  and  Yenping  each  have  American  doctors,  supported  by  special 
funds,  not  through  regular  Board  appropriations.  Each  serves  a wide  and 
needy  field. 

University  Hospital,  Nanking.  Another  union  hospital,  one  of  which  the 
cooperating  denominations  can  well  be  proud,  centrally  located  in  the  capital 
city,  crowded  with  patients,  serving  them  admirably.  The  institution  works  in 
fine  cooperation  with  the  magnificent  government  hospital  across  the  city. 

W nhu.  The  general  hospital  here  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  in 
China  and  there  is  under  construction  an  additional  wing  which  will  relieve 
congestion.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Methodist  hospital  in  China 
with  two  missionary  doctors  on  the  staff.  Dr.  R.  A.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Hyla 
Watters.  There  is  splendid  local  support  for  its  work,  and  on  the  board  of 
managers  are  found  Moslems  and  Buddhists  who  are  willing  to  support  and 
work  for  a genuinely  Christian  hospital  such  as  this.  The  province-wide  health 
program  of  the  government  centers  in  this  hospital.  It  was  here  that  Col.  and 
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Mrs.  C.  A.  Lindbergh  were  guests  when  they  were  making  an  air  survey  of  the 
flood  stricken  valley  a few  years  ago. 

Kiukiang.  Another  Yangtse  port  where  there  is  a new  and  fine  plant.  A 
self-supporting  doctor  who  supports  also  the  two  American  nurses,  carries  on  a 
ministry  of  Christian  healing  that  is  known  far  and  wide. 

Nanchang.  At  this  thrillingly  progressive  capital  of  Kiangsi  Province,  the 
Susan  Toy  Ensign  Memorial  Hospital,  in  splendid  plant  and  with  good  equip- 
ment, has  established  itself  so  firmly  that  even  high  government  officials  make 
large  contributions  to  its  support.  The  newly  appointed  commissioner  of  health 
for  the  province  is  planning  his  health  education  program  with  the  Christian 
hospital  as  its  center,  and  he  states  that  he  sees  no  reason  for  a competing  gov- 
ernmental institution. 

Chungking.  Here  the  Syracuse-in-China  Association  has  carried  on  med- 
ical missions  through  our  Board.  The  hospital  is  sadly  overcrowded  and  the 
staff  over-burdened.  Every  corner  seems  filled  with  patients,  and  additional 
staff  and  support  are  an  imperative  need.  There  is  a Woman’s  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  hospital  within  a few  hundred  feet  and  one  conducted  by  the  Canadian 
Church  across  the  river.  Negotiations  looking  toward  union  are  now  in  progress. 

Chengtn.  In  the  exceptionally  fine  program  of  the  West  China  Union 
University,  medical  work  has  a high  place.  In  these  plans,  one  doctor  teaches 
in  the  medical  college,  while  the  Methodist  hospital  has  been  responsible  for  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  work.  In  this  department  a reputation  has  been  estab- 
lished which  extends  over  all  of  China.  When  the  missionary  specialist.  Dr. 
R.  A.  Peterson,  started  for  furlough  last  Spring,  his  voyage  down  the  Yangtse 
was  a succession  of  request-stops  at  various  hospitals  where  he  successfully  per- 
formed many  difficult  operations.  The  number  of  out-patients  last  year  reached 
the  astounding  figure  of  52,559. 

At  Tzechow  in  this  same  general  area  there  is  a good  hospital  loaned  to 
and  operated  by  a Chinese  physician. 

Taian.  In  earlier  years  the  hospital  here  was  headed  by  a missionary.  Now, 
for  a considerable  period  of  time,  it  has  been  under  Chinese  management  and 
there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  locating  a well  qualified  man  who  could  carry 
the  load. 

Peiping.  For  decades  the  hospital  in  this  former  national  capital  has  been 
self-supporting.  It  even  paid  salaries  for  missionary  physicians  during  part  of 
the  time.  The  reputation,  like  that  in  Chengtu,  was  built  upon  specialization  in 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  It  is  crowded,  is  rendering  fine  service,  and  is  taking 
its  needed  place  in  the  medical  work  of  this  area  that,  of  course,  is  dominated 
by  the  great  Rockefeller  hospitals  and  school. 

Changli.  As  a part  of  an  exceptionally  well  rounded  program  in  this  area, 
there  is  a small  hospital  that  is  doing  a large  work.  The  buildings  were  in 
bad  condition  a few  years  ago,  but  the  doctor  in  charge  has  steadily  improved 
these  and,  by  use  of  motor  car,  has  extended  his  work  to  outlying  large  village 
centers. 

B.  Policies 

(a)  There  is  a noticeable  trend  toward  the  formation  of  local  boards  of 
directors.  In  some  places  the  authority  to  elect  these  is  held  quite  strictly  to 
the  Methodist  Church.  Other  administrators  believe  there  should  be  strong 
local  community  representation,  but  with  the  Christian  character  of  the  insti- 
tution carefully  guarded. 

This  trend  is  wholesome  and  in  the  direction  that  has  been  the  goal  of  the 
foreign  missionary  movement  from  early  days.  Nevertheless,  it  can  not  be 
pressed  with  equal  speed  and  firmness  in  all  sections.  There  are  centers  where 
it  is  possible  to  locate  strong  Chinese  Christians  to  serve  on  the  board ; other 
regions  have  so  weak  a church  constituency  that  a board  made  up  largely  of 
church  members  would  perforce  be  made  up  of  straw  men. 

(b)  All  of  the  more  progressive  doctors,  and  this  includes  most  of  those 
on  the  field,  are  much  interested  in  extension  work  and  health  education.  The- 
oretically, it  is  a challenge  to  all,  but  some  feel  that  there  are  such  insistent 
local  demands  that  advance  work  can  not  be  undertaken.  Others,  with  a 
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strongly  felt  inner  demand  for  pioneering,  are  attempting  to  reach  out  into 
the  surrounding  community  with  education  in  hygiene  and  sanitation,  sometimes 
working  in  cooperation  with  churches  and  schools,  at  other  times  with  the  gov- 
ernment, again  “going  it  alone.” 

This  subject  is  one  that  will  be  constantly  before  the  Missionary  Section 
of  the  Chinese  Medical  Association  in  its  frequent  meetings.  I hope  that  the 
Board  will  give  encouragement  to  its  representatives  as  they  seek  to  find  new 
avenues  of  service  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  will  make  added  provision  of  funds 
and  workers  for  these  tasks. 

(c)  Union  Medical  Work.  Progress  has  been  made  in  these  lines,  but  very 
little  when  compared  to  what  should  be  done.  It  is  so  easy  to  pass  resolutions 
favoring  union,  but  so  difficult  to  remove  the  obstacles  of  local  sentiment,  vested 
pride,  and  personal  prejudice.  Union  work  is  not  easy;  it  is  difficult  to  build 
a team  where  there  are  several  aspirants  for  the  captaincy.  Small  frictions  can 
easily  become  infected  sores — and  even  medical  missionary  work  does  not  have 
a cure-all  for  these. 

Despite  these  facts,  an  unbiased  observer  can  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
overwhelming  advantages  of  union  in  this  form  of  Christian  missions.  It  is 
the  visible  sign  of  the  essential  unity  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  It  gives 
opportunity  for  missionaries  and  Chinese  doctors  and  nurses  to  keep  abreast  of 
their  profession  and  even  to  specialize.  The  resulting  increase  in  professional 
excellence  of  the  institution  is  great,  allowing  it  to  bear  comparison  with  the 
finest  of  governmental  hospitals  and  to  excel  most  of  those  in  its  vicinity,  set- 
ting a standard  for  all  medical  work. 

The  Committee  of  Consultation  of  the  Board  and  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  such  union,  particularly 
between  the  hospitals  of  Methodism,  wherever  geographical  or  governmental 
requirements  do  not  prohibit.  There  was  a time  in  China  when  social  custom 
demanded  separate  institutions  for  women  and  men,  but  that  time  is  past.  Our 
men  physicians  are  being  pressed  to  take  women  patients,  especially  from  the 
wealthier  families ; and  in  cities  where  there  is  a neighboring  hospital  of  the 
Society  this  offers  embarrassment  and  occasionally  leads  to  friction.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  hospitals  assisted  by  the  Board  which 
do  not  accept  women  patients,  and  the  flow  is  steadily  increasing.  With  this 
condition  before  us,  action  has  been  taken  here  in  the  United  States  favoring 
such  union. 

It  is  my  duty  to  report  that  little  progress  has  been  made.  At  present  there 
is  actual  union  work  only  at  Foochow  and  Nanking.  The  Society  has  appointed 
workers  and  made  money  grants  at  Wuhu,  and  this  institution  has  in  all  except 
name  become  a union.  Some  talking  has  been  done  at  Peiping,  Kiukiang,  Nan- 
chang  and  Chungking,  in  each  city  where  Methodism  has  two  hospitals,  but 
nothing  tangible  has  resulted.  This  is  painfully  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
observer  at  the  last-named  place  where  an  overcrowded  general  hospital  and  a 
partially  filled  women’s  hospital  exist  within  four  minutes’  walking  distance  of 
each  other.  It  is  my  conviction  that  pressure  should  be  exerted  by  Board  and 
Society  until  union  has  been  consummated  in  all  such  places,  especially  where 
Methodism  appropriates  money  and/or  missionaries  to  the  hospital.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently shameful  for  us  not  to  be  in  full  union  with  other  denominations,  but  it 
is  inexcusable  for  us  as  Methodists  to  be  thus  divided. 

(Since  this  report  was  written,  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety at  its  October  Executive  Meeting  has  decided  upon  a new  medical 
polic)’  in  China  which  looks  toward  remedying  the  conditions  described  in 
the  above  section  of  the  report.  The  action  of  the  Society  will  be  before 
the  Board  at  this  annual  meeting.) 

8.  Field  Relationships  Zi'ith  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 

While  on  this  general  subject,  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  move  from  the 
medical  to  the  broader  realm  of  general  relationships.  I am  happy  to  report 
that  in  most  fields  visited  there  was  evidence  of  a growing  rapport  between 
the  workers  of  the  two  organizations.  In  one,  this  union  was  so  nearly  complete 
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that  I met  only  one  unmarried  worker  of  the  Society;  the  others  had  married 
Board  missionaries  and  were  giving  as  much  time  as  before  marriage  to  their 
work  for  girls  and  women ! This  particularly  happy  example  could  not  well  be 
followed  in  other  fields  because  most  of  the  men  missionaries  are  married. 

In  Japan,  Korea  and  certain  China  Conferences  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
with  joint  policy  committees  of  missionaries  representing  both  Society  and 
Board.  Up  to  date,  these  field  organizations  have  not  been  implemented  by 
the  grant  of  authority ; each  must  refer  its  recommendations  to  the  Field  Ref- 
erence Committee  and  Field  Finance  Committee.  Even  with  this  limitation, 
which  is  a serious  one,  today’s  condition  in  those  areas  is  better  than  that  of  a 
few  years  ago. 

But  there  is  no  good  in  blinding  ourselves  with  sentimentalism  or  deluding 
ourselves  with  unfounded  hope.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a clear  and 
sharp  division  between  the  work  done  by  women  for  women  and  girls,  and 
that  done  by  married  missionaries  and  the  church  in  general.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  helping  of  each  other.  In  some  sections  missionaries  of  the  Society 
conduct  primary  schools  where  boys  are  admitted,  and  women  missionaries 
engaged  in  religious  educational  work  are  assisting  in  the  training  of  boys  and 
men.  On  the  other  hand  work  done  by  the  church,  subsidized  by  funds  from 
the  Board,  is  for  women  as  well  as  men.  Certain  Board-helped  schools  have 
girl  students  as  well  as  boys,  and,  as  reported  above,  most  of  the  hospitals 
established  and  conducted  by  Board  missionaries  receive  women  patients  as  well 
as  men.  Men  missionaries  of  the  Board  in  many  stations  serve  at  length  in 
dealings  of  the  Society  with  government  while  their  wives  frequently  carry 
Society  duties; 

Nonetheless,  in  fact  as  in  the  minds  of  Chinese  and  non-Methodist  observers, 
there  are  two  Methodisms  within  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  not 
an  isolated  instance,  but  her  query  was  more  sharply  put  than  usual,  when  a 
keen  Chinese  graduate  of  one  of  the  great  women’s  colleges  asked  me,  “Why 
do  you  Methodists  have  tv/o  churches,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women?  Is  it 
forced  on  you  by  your  historic  Discipline?” 

We  must  recognize  the  condition,  and  we  should  resolutely  and  realistically 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  so  unifying  our  work  in  the  Far  East  as  to  present 
a united  approach  to  the  great  task  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  well 
recognized  values  in  the  home  land. 

9.  “Integration  in  the  Foochow  Area” 

By  Board  action  in  November  of  1934  this  subject  was  referred  to  the  field 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  visits  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Fairfield  and  myself,  he  rep- 
resenting the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The 
work  “integration”  used  in  that  action,  was  misinterpreted  by  some  in  Foochow 
belonging  to  both  denominations  and  was  understood  to  refer  to  church  union, 
in  addition  to  what  was  in  the  thinking  of  the  Board  members.  As  a result, 
considerable  correspondence  was  necessary  before  we  reached  Foochow  and 
a good  deal  of  talk  after  arrival  to  the  end  that  suspicion  might  be  allayed. 

“Integration,”  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  which  framed  last  year’s  resolu- 
tion, did  not  even  remotely  envisage  church  union.  It  was  recognized  that 
such  union  is  primarily  the  concern  of  the  church  on  the  field.  Integration  was 
conceived  as  embracing  a coordination  and  correlation  of  many  types  of  work, 
perhaps  leading  to  the  extent  of  union  in  some  units.  The  ideal  was  for  an 
integrated  planning  of  work  for  the  Min  Valley  by  the  missionary  and  church 
bodies  working  there. 

There  are  some,  both  missionaries  and  Chinese,  who  are  dubious  about  the 
closer  correlation  and  integration  of  the  work,  basing  their  pessimism  upon 
some  of  the  past  experiments  in  union.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  attitude 
of  missionaries  representing  the  Congregational  Church  and  of  those  from  ours 
was  favorable  to  exploration  of  the  entire  subject. 

More  encouraging  even  than  this,  was  the  response  from  representatives 
of  the  Church  of  England  whom  we  approached,  not  with  much  hope,  but  be- 
cause we  felt  every  avenue  should  be  followed.  The  bishop  was  in  Enaland. 
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but  unofficially  we  were  met  with  the  warmest  of  welcome  and  with  proposals 
that  the  field  of  exploration  be  decidedly  broadened. 

After  my  return  to  America,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  in  this 
country  of  Dr.  W.  Wilson  Cash,  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
A lengthy  conference  was  held  with  him  and  Dr.  Fairfield,  at  the  close  of  which 
a joint  letter  was  framed  and  sent  to  the  missionaries  of  the  three  Boards  work- 
ing in  Northern  Fukien,  expressing  sympathy  with  the  project  and  anticipation 
of  early  proposals  from  the  field. 

Developments  in  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  during  my 
absence  from  the  United  States  led  to  visits  in  the  Foochow  Area  by  two  of 
the  Secretaries  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Discussion  of  integration  is  thus  greatly  simplified  by  the  nearly  simulta- 
neous visits  of  representatives  of  three  out  of  the  four  major  Boards  and 
Societies  at  w’ork  in  this  area. 

A.  General  Conditions 

In  the  section  of  Fukien  included  in  this  study  there  are  missionaries  repre- 
senting three  denominations,  but  working  under  five  boards.  (The  American 
Board  is  a united  one,  men  and  women  working  together.)  Except  in  the  large 
cities  there  is  little  overlapping,  and  even  there  the  regions  are  underchurched, 
although  the  locations  are  not  strategic.  Appointments  of  missionaries  to  their 
places  of  wmrk  are  made  separately  and  w'ith  no  consideration  of  other  denomina- 
tional appointments  in  the  general  area.  There  are  three  church  bodies  in  this 
area,  the  Scng-gnng-lntoi  (Episcopal),  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  (with  which 
most  of  the  Congregational  work  in  China  is  connected)  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal. 

The  work  is  loosely  federated  in  the  North  Fukien  Christian  Council,  a 
high-sounding  but  relatively  inocuous  organization.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
joint  planning  in  Foochow'  City  itself  w'here  the  majority  of  the  missionaries 
live  and  w'ork.  Actual  union  is  accomplished  in  Fukien  Christian  University,  the 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  the  Foochow  Christian  Union  Hospital,  and  the 
Foochow  Union  High  School.  In  the  first  two  all  three  denominations  are  repre- 
sented, in  the  latter  two  only  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and  Methodism. 

Because  this  area  of  work  is  limited  to  the  valley  of  the  Min  River,  with 
its  tributaries,  because  the  language  is  the  same,  although  with  pronounced 
brogues,  because  the  basic  creeds  are  so  nearly  identical,  and  because  theoret- 
ically the  work  would  be  benefited  by  joint  planning  and  administration,  re- 
gardless of  church  union  or  nonunion  as  the  Chinese  Christians  might  determine, 
your  Corresponding  Secretaries  asked  your  approval  of  the  approach  to  the 
field  concerning  such  integration.  In  iMay  these  arguments  and  others  were 
laid  before,  first,  Methodist  and  American  Board  missionaries  in  separate  ses- 
sions, second,  the  controlling  ad  interim  bodies  of  the  churches  concerned  over 
there,  and  finally,  an  informal  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  these  bodies 
plus  some  voluntary  participants  from  the  Seng-gimg-huoi. 

B.  Report  of  Progress 

(a)  In  the  early  months  of  this  year  and  preceding  our  arrival  in  Foochow, 
conversations  were  begun  between  the  three  denominations  looking  toward  re- 
union in  theological  training.  There  had  been  a union  in  this  work  but  it  went 
to  wreck  some  years  ago  on  the  rocks  of  personalities.  The  visits  of  the  survey 
team  of  the  National  Christian  Council  and  especially  the  visit  of  Dean  Luther 
A.  Weigle,  led  to  the  reopening  of  the  subject.  As  a result,  there  was  a meeting 
held  with  Fairfield  and  me  present  at  which  the  American  Board  and  Methodist 
groups  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Managers  to  begin  such  union  work  in  the 
near  future.  After  we  left  Foochow,  this  board  voted  to  start  union  with  the 
new  school  year,  in  the  autumn  of  1935. 

(b)  Before  I left  the  United  States,  conferences  were  held  with  President 

C.  J.  Lin  of  Fukien  Christian  College  and  President  Lucy  Wang  of  Hwa  Nan 
College  to  explore  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  close  correlation  or  union 
in  the  work  of  those  colleges.  Soon  after  reaching  China  word  was  received 
that  a working  plan  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  had  had  the  unanimous 
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approval  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  in  America.  Final  decision  was  left  until 
the  field  Boards  of  Managers  could  study  the  practical  problems  involved. 

In  Foochow  we  found  considerable  opposition  to  the  plan,  especially  on  the 
part  of  some  missionaries,  but  Dr.  Fairfield  and  I in  private  conversation  and  in 
some  group  meetings  urged  the  holding  of  open  minds  until  the  arrival  in  Foo- 
chow of  the  two  presidents  of  the  schools.  In  June,  Miss  Wang,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  L.  R.  Peel  of  Minneapolis,  representing  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  reached  Foochow  and  just  before  I sailed  from  China  information 
came  that  the  field  groups  had  recommended  postponement  of  any  action.  The 
reported  reasons  for  such  unfavorable  action  did  not  seem  insurmountable,  and 
it  is  possible  that  further  discussion  will  disclose  the  way  out.  Meanwhile  the 
two  schools  will  continue  as  at  present,  with  one  strong  where  the  other  is 
weak,  and  with  the  University’s  acceptance  of  girl  students  adding  to  the  com- 
plications of  the  problem. 

(c)  Yenping  and  Shaonni.  A hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Foochow,  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  that  form  the  Min,  lies  Yenping,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  Conference  by  that  name.  More  than  a hundred  miles  farther  up 
one  of  the  branches  is  Shaowu,  which  in  other  days  was  a strong  center  of 
American  Board  missionary  work.  Recently,  bandits  and  Communists  have 
harried  both  of  these  areas  and  for  a time  all  mission  activity  was  ended  at 
Shaowu,  while  at  various  times  our  Methodist  missionaries  have  been  forced  to 
evacuate  Yenping  for  brief  or  longer  periods.  Now  the  country  is  quiet.  Roads 
are  being  constructed  so  that  auto  and  bus  travel  is  possible.  Long  and  dan- 
gerous river  travel  is  being  abolished  in  favor  of  speedier  but  extremely  uncom- 
fortable bus  riding.  At  a time  when  it  appeared  improbable  that  missionaries 
could  with  safety  live  at  Shaowu,  one  of  the  American  Board  men  approached 
the  Methodists  at  Yenping  about  the  possibility  of  a move  to  that  city  and  a 
joint  working  of  the  entire  area.  This  was  welcomed  and  was  informally  pre- 
sented to  the  Boards  for  approval,  which  was  administratively  given. 

With  General  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s  clearing  away  of  the  Communist  menace 
in  that  section  of  China,  missionaries  moved  back  to  Shaowu.  The  proposition 
for  an  actual  move  to  Yenping  was  dropped. 

Two  of  the  Yenping  missionaries  made  the  trip  to  Foochow  in  order  to 
save  time  of  the  secretary,  and  they  met  with  Bishop  Gowdy,  Dr.  Fairfield  and 
me  to  discuss  possible  feasible  steps  in  integration  in  that  area.  A general 
scheme  was  talked  quite  fully.  Later  Fairfield  met  with  the  Shaowu  group, 
who  journeyed  by  bus  to  meet  him  in  southern  Kiangsi  province,  and  they  also 
discussed  the  proposal.  In  early  summer,  representatives  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions met  at  a more  or  less  midway  point,  and  these  adopted  a formal  plan  for 
complete  merging  of  the  middle  school  work,  a plan  which  this  Fall  is  to  go  to 
the  official  church  bodies  for  action.  It  is  understood  that  later  conversations 
are  to  take  up  the  subjects  of  medical  and  general  church  work. 

(d)  In  General.  In  the  meetings  held  in  Foochow  during  the  visit  of  the 
secretaries,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and  the  Methodists  appointed  official 
committees  to  explore  the  entire  subject.  As  mentioned  above,  these  met  with 
unofficial  representatives  of  the  Episcopal  body  at  which  time  in  a brief  but  very 
frank  discussion  the  problem  was  opened  and  surveyed.  A small  committee 
was  appointed  to  plan  the  next  steps  and  to  recommend  to  each  denominational 
group  what  should  be  done  to  keep  this  objective  alive  and  moving  forward. 
Among  the  subjects  which  were  listed  for  study  in  later  conferences  were:  middle 
school  correlation  or  unity,  rural  and  village  reconstruction,  a province-wide 
medical  program,  city  evangelism,  placement  of  missionaries,  and  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  one  group  from  an  entire  station  in  favor  of  some  other. 

It  would  be  unwarranted  optimism  to  report  that  “complete  integration” 
is  in  process  or  even  well  on  the  way.  But  letters  received  from  friends  in 
the  Foochow  Area  state  that  the  subject  is  clearly  in  focus  and  that  it  has  more 
favorable  attention  than  they  would  have  dreamed  possible  a year  ago.  I do 
not  believe  that  any  gain  would  be  registered  by  further  action  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  The  Chinese  and  missionaries  on  the  field  are  adequately 
able  to  push  this  matter,  if  their  hearts  are  set  toward  it.  It  should  be  left  to 
them,  with  such  friendly  correspondence  as  may  seem  wise. 
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VIII.  Japan 

That  tourist  is  hardened  indeed  who  fails  to  respond  to  the  lure  of  Japan. 
With  all  his  natural  friendship  for  China  and  the  Chinese  and  after  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  this  secretary  testifies  that  the 
most  thoroughly  enjoyable  portion  of  his  land  travel  was  that  in  the  Japanese 
Empire.  The  constantly  recurring  vistas  of  beauty,  the  love  of  the  people  them- 
selves for  nature  in  her  varying  moods,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  national  dress, 
the  almost  permanent  smiles  on  the  faces  of  those  around  one — these  form  a 
memory  mosaic  that  is  ineradicable. 

I.  General  Impressions 

A.  A Land  of  Prosperity  and  Progress 

Even  a stay  of  three  weeks’  duration  is  sufficient  to  print  this  impression 
deeply.  Heavily  loaded  freight  trains  moving  constantly.  Smoke  stacks  from 
the  widely  flung  mills  and  factories  belching  smoke.  Fields  rich  with  harvest  and 
almost  as  rich  in  the  innumerable  figures  of  the  farmers.  Passenger  trains  filled 
with  passengers,  among  them  hordes  of  students  going  on  the  government- 
encouraged  tours  of  widely  separated  places  of  historic  or  picturesque  interest. 
The  cities  with  wide  streets,  with  large  stores  crowded  with  merchandise  and 
purchasers,  with  uncountable  numbers  of  good  automobiles. 

This  prosperity  is  based  in  large  measure  on  the  balance  which  has  been 
preserved  between  the  low  earnings  of  farmers  and  laborers  and  the  low  prices 
for  commodities.  Prices  and  wages  in  Japan  are  extremely  low  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  United  States,  or  even  most  of  those  in  the  Far  East.  A family 
has  a small  income  but  it  requires  less  outlay  than  in  most  other  lands,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  West.  As  a result  of  this  policy  and  the  strict  repression 

of  labor  agitation,  there  are  few  strikes.  “Business  as  usual”  is  a fairly  general 

watchword. 

With  low  wages  and  low  prices  at  home,  Japanese  commerce  is  naturally  in 
a position  of  commanding  importance  in  the  Far  East.  It  has  this  with  which 
to  start,  plus  the  short  freight  haul  when  compared  with  England,  Germany  or 
the  United  States.  As  a result  one  finds  Japanese  bicycles  widely  used  in 
Malaysia,  a British  possession,  Japanese  goods  of  many  sorts  crowding  American 
stuff  off  the  market  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  some  parts  of  China,  the  cheap- 
ness of  Japanese  products  even  overcoming  the  anti-Japanese  feelings  of  the 
people.  Perhaps  the  most  exotic  illustration  was  to  see  a nearly  naked  Batak 
in  the  jungles  of  Sumatra  roll  a cigarette  of  home-grown  tobacco  wrapped  in 
a dried  leaf — and  then  reach  into  his  loin  cloth  for  his  Japanese  cigarette  lighter. 

Pie  had  paid  approximately  five  cents  in  American  money  for  this  and  it  was 

cheaper  than  matches.  It  is  this  favorable  balance  of  foreign  trade  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  tbe  general  evidence  of  prosperity  in  Japan. 

B.  A Land  of  Intense  Nationalism 

Patriotism  is  inextricably  linked  with  religion.  There  is  the  practically 
universal  belief  that  the  emperor  is  descended  from  the  sun  goddess,  and  the 
reverence  for  him  as  the  very  heart  of  the  nation  is  something  that  can  almost 
be  felt,  even  by  the  alien.  We  stood  on  one  of  the  slopes  leading  to  the  palace 

grounds  in  the  center  of  Tokyo  and  in  just  a few  minutes  counted  scores  of 

people — students,  business  men,  laborers — who  also  had  climbed  from  the  street 
level  and  who  bowed  in  silent  reverence  facing  the  home  of  the  emperor.  At 

the  shrines  so  closely  set  all  over  the  empire,  including  Korea,  we  saw  con- 

stantly the  coming  of  the  people  to  show  that  religious  respect  w’hich  animates 
and  empowers  their  patriotism.  The  rescript  on  education,  a scroll  containing 
an  utterance  of  the  emperor,  is  kept  at  every  school  in  a fireproof,  earthquake- 
proof  shrine  and  it  is  brought  out  for  the  regular  reading  with  a formality  that 
is  truly  religious.  Patriotism  is  inoculcated  by  all  the  conceivable  means  of 
propaganda. 

But  patriotism  is  inflamed  by  suspicion  and  fear.  Striking  exhibits  along 
war  lines  are  moved  from  city  to  city  and  streams  of  people  attend  these.  Mock 
air-raids  are  staged.  Red  Cross  first-aid  stations  are  operated  on  crowded 
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corners  and  hapless  passers-by  are  given  treatment  for  imaginary  injuries.  Jingo- 
istic newspapers  are  as  vocal  as  in  America  and  are  reputed  to  be  even  more 
influential  as  they  direct  suspicion  against  America,  Russia  and_  China.  And  the 
jingo  press  finds  its  echo  in  jingo  hearts — just  as  happens  in  this  land  of  ours. 

C.  A Land  of  Friendliness  and  Courtesy 

This  was  my  second  stay  of  any  extent,  the  sixth  visit  of  all  kinds.  In  its 
course,  travel  by  train  and  auto  took  me  over  a wide  area  in  the  two  largest 
islands.  Always  there  was  friendliness  toward  the  visitor,  even  though  he  was 
plainly  an  American.  The  antagonism  to  Americans,  so  publicized  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  press  in  the  United  States,  simply  did  not  exist  as  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned. Undoubtedly  there  have  been  incidents  when  discourtesy  was  shown, 
but  the  average  traveler,  who  tries  to  meet  the  laws  and  mores,  comes  away 
with  a lasting  impression  of  smiling  and  almost  unvarying  courtesy. 

At  a baseball  game  in  the  packed  Meiji  Stadium  in  Tokyo,  I seemed  to 
be  the  lone  westerner  present.  An  English-speaking  college  girl  on  my  right 
was  keeping  the  score  with  a newspaperman’s  symbols  and  she  smilingly  helped 
the  stranger  to  learn  the  players’  strange  sounding  names.  At  my  _ left  sat  a 
business  man  who  could  speak  no  English,  but  who  knew  how  to  smile,  to  lend 
me  his  field  glasses,  and  to  offer  a share  of  his  refreshments.  On  the  trains 
this  was  also  my  experience.  And  not  once  ivas  I approached  by  a secret  sendee 
agent,  my  first  trip  in  Japan  when  I was  not  pestered  by  several  of  the  seem- 
ingly ubiquitous  brethren. 

D.  Condition  of  the  Japan  Methodist  Church 

The  visit  in  Japan  was  unfortunately  timed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
season  and  after  the  close  of  the  school  terms.  An  additional  matter  for  regret 
was  that  I was  able  to  visit  churches  on  only  one  Sunday.  The  other  I spent  as  a 
patient  in  a Tokyo  hospital.  Observations  of  the  church  life  therefore  are  based 
almost  exclusively  on  contacts  with  church  leaders,  lay  and  clerical,  and  on 
conversations  with  missionaries. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  of  the  ongoing  program.  The  cuts  in  appropri- 
ations by  our  Board  preceded  by  some  years  those  by  the  Southern  Methodists 
and  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  The  total  cut  has  been  severe,  more  so  than 
in  other  fields,  yet  the  church  has  moved  forward.  Pastors  have  sacrificially 
shared  their  salaries.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  M.  Akazawa  there  has 
been  organized  a Layman’s  Association  which  has  helped  splendidly  by  the  rais- 
ing of  special  funds  to  supplement  the  giving  of  the  local  churches.  This 
organization  is  of  course  taking  a more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church  in  general,  now  that  it  is  in  special  fashion  contributing  to  its  upkeep. 
The  bishop  and  his  helpers  are  proving  that  the  best  program  in  a period  of  hard 
times  is  one  of  advance.  The  Japan  Methodist  Church  is  growing  and  is  ex- 
tending its  types  of  work. 

There  seem  to  be  good  relationships  with  other  denominations.  Your  repre- 
sentative was  privileged  to  sit  with  the  National  Christian  Council,  later  talking 
with  several  members  of  that  body.  In  various  cities  he  visited  missionaries  of 
other  church  bodies.  When  on  the  steamer  returning  to  this  country  he  trav- 
eled with  Mr.  Ebisawa,  secretary  of  the  National  Christian  Council.  Through 
these  contacts  a strong  impression  was  formed  that  Methodist  missionaries  and 
Japanese  are,  with  few  exceptions,  steadily  striving  for  closer  cooperation  with 
those  representing  other  communions. 

Yet  I would  not  be  truly  reporting  the  impressions,  if  I fail  to  record  the 
conviction  that  there  are  too  many  denominations  in  the  Island  Empire.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Japan  Mission  Year  Book  for  1934,  there  are  sixty  now  active. 
Church  union  has  progressed  well  in  Japan,  but  one  feels  sure  that  further  union 
is  in  line  with  God’s  purpose.  I come  away  feeling  that  in  this  matter  “the 
Japanese  are  little  better  than  we  are,’’  which  is  not  a very  consoling  statement. 

2.  The  School  Situation 

A.  In  General.  Leaving  aside  consideration  of  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
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Society  schools  for  girls,  we  Methodists  have  three  strong  boys’  schools  in 
Japan. 

Aoyama  Gakuin  at  Tokyo  is  the  largest  and  best  known.  Here,  under  the 
superb  leadership  of  President  Y.  Abe,  work  of  middle  school,  college  and 
theological  grade  is  carried.  To  those  of  us  who  remember  the  barracks-like 
buildings  erected  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1923  it  is  a genuine  joy  to  see 
the  modern  campus  with  fine  l)uildings  that  have  been  built  according  to  gov- 
ernment specifications  as  proof  against  earthquake  and  fire.  This  institution 
is  solidly  founded  on  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  on  the  loyalty  of  a large 
body  of"  alumni.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  school  will  carry  on,  no  matter  what 
the  difficulties  the  future  may  present.  The  president  and  his  board  are  very 
anxious  for  a continuing  and  increased  staff  of  missionary  teachers.  In  part 
this  is  because  these  are  needed  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  school  for 
excellent  teaching  in  English,  but  an  even  stronger  argument  is  that  Christian 
teachers  are  among  the  best  possible  agents  of  international  understanding  and 
brotherhood. 

In  all  consideration  of  Aoyama  Gakuin,  it  must  be  remembered  that  within 
the  fabric  of  the  total  school  program  there  are  two  schools  for  girls  conducted 
by  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  These  are  a high  school  and  a 
training  school  for  church  workers.  On  the  zaidan,  corresponding  to  a board  of 
trustees,  there  are  representatives  of  the  Society  and  of  the  alumnae. 

Chinzei  Gakuin  at  Nagasaki  has  within  recent  years  moved  from  the  former 
ill-adapted  campus  to  the  fine  building  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Due  to  a number 
of  causes,  some  of  which  seem  almost  impossible  of  removal  at  present,  the 
school  has  had  difficult  years.  The  lone  missionary  representatives  on  the 
faculty.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Scott,  are  approaching  the  time  of  retirement,  and 
the  future  of  the  institution  seems  quite  uncertain.  Nevertheless  Chinzei  also 
has  some  loyal  alumni  and  friends,  and  it  has  some  excellent  faculty  members, 
therefore  the  probability  is  that  a program  can  be  worked  out  by  Bishop 
Akazawa  and  the  school  which  will  continue  and  increase  its  usefulness. 

The  other  school  is  To-o-gijiku  at  Hirosaki,  far  in  the  north.  This  has  the 
longest  history  of  the  three,  having  been  established  as  a samurai  school  first 
and  later  turned  over  to  the  church  as  a going  concern.  The  men  and  women 
of  this  northern  section  seems  to  be  characterized  still  by  the  samurai  spirit. 
There  is  a hardiness,  an  independence,  which  impresses  even  the  casual  visitor. 
Like  Chinzei,  this  school  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  cuts — these  two  lacking 
the  large  and  comparatively  well-to-do  alumni  group  with  which  Aoyama  is 
blessed.  But  Dr.  J.  Sasamori  and  his  missionary  colleague  have' developed  an 
excellent  school  morale  and  To-o-gijiku  graduates  are  in  increasingly  wide 
demand. 

A few  years  ago  a liberal  resident  of  Hirosaki  gave  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  for  endowment  a large  farm  located  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  hoped-for  income  has  not  materialized,  but  the  school  is 
using  the  farm  as  a rural  service  experiment  station  and  is  at  the  same  time 
giving  refuge  to  many  families  made  destitute  by  the  severe  famine  of  a few 
years  ago.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  evolve  some  way  of  using  this  splendid 
gift  in  productive  fashion. 

Friends  of  foreign  missions  in  the  United  States  could  well  consider  the 
making  of  gifts  or  bequests  to  these  schools,  accomplishing  the  double  purpose 
of  strengthening  Christian  education  in  needy  sections  of  Japan  and  at  the 
same  time  of  evidencing  Christian  American  friendship  for  the  Japanese  people. 

B.  Special  Work  Among  Students.  This  is  being  pressed  along  two  fronts, 
in  the  schools  that  are  conducted  under  Methodist  auspices  and  among  students 
in  government  middle  schools  and  colleges. 

In  our  own  schools  the  missionaries  assigned  to  the  institutions  are  giving 
much  time  and  attention,  sometimes  the  major  share,  to  the  development  of 
spiritual  life  among  the  students.  The  most  spectacular,  as  it  is  also  the  oldest 
under  one  leader,  is  the  Life  Problems  Group  at  Aoyama  Gakuin,  conducted  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Heckelman.  In  this  class  a large  number  of  boys  meet  weekly  to 
discuss  the  problems  common  to  youth  around  the  world,  studying  the  Christian 
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solution  of  them.  In  addition  here  in  this  school,  as  in  the  other  two,  Bible 
classes,  chapel  and  church  services  are  a definite  part  of  the  schedule. 

Special  activity  among  the  students  in  government  schools  is  a later  develop- 
ment and  has  the  attention  of  only  a small  number  of  missionaries.  At  the 
request  of  an  inter-board  committee  in  the  United  States,  we  give  particular 
attention  to  this  phase  of  Christian  work.  In  Tokyo  three  denominational 
groups  are  concretely  attacking  this  problem,  two  of  them  in  good  plants  with 
quite  adequate  equipment.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Brumbaugh  of  our  own  mis- 
sionary group  are  giving  their  entire  time  to  such  work,  and  with  an  excellent 
Japanese  colleague  and  his  wife,  are  making  a large  place  for  themselves  in 
this  field.  For  a time  there  was  reported  suspicion  among  the  other  denomina- 
tions because  the  Methodists  were  entering  this  type  of  activity,  but  this  seerns 
to  have  been  allayed  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  Brumbaughs  have  done  their 
work  and  also  by  the  realization  that  the  number  of  government  school  students 
in  Tokyo  is  so  vast  as  to  challenge  an  even  larger  number  of  workers  among 
them. 

This  essential  activity  is  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  any  adequate  plant. 
The  Brumbaughs  are  using  part  of  their  residence  for  social  activities,  Bible 
classes  and  similar  purposes.  This  is  most  unsatisfactory,  particularly  since  the 
house  is  only  rented  and  cannot  be  adequately  remodeled.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  offer  any  encouragement,  approval 
should  be  given  Brumbaugh’s  offer  to  conduct  a campaign  for  building  and 
partial  endowment  for  this  greatly  needed  service  which  is  much  desired  by 
the  Japan  Methodist  Church. 

In  Sendai,  where  there  is  an  Imperial  University,  S.  R.  Luthy  has  also 
tackled  the  problem  of  the  government  school  student  group,  giving  only  part 
time  to  the  work.  The  Episcopalians  also  have  a man  at  the  task,  and  the 
two  missionaries  work  well  together.  In  view  of  the  agreed-upon  abandon- 
ment of  Sendai  as  a station  of  our  Methodist  missionaries,  leaving  the  work  to 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  Episcopalians,  it  is  improb- 
able that  Methodism  will  carry  any  share  of  the  activity  in  this  city. 

C.  Union  in  Educational  Work.  This  subject  has  been  frequently  before 
the  Board  and  its  officers.  The  Eoreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America, 
through  its  committees,  has  also  discussed  it  exhaustively.  In  the  course  of  this 
lengthy  visit  I went  into  the  subject  with  Japanese  and  missionaries  of  our  own 
group  and  of  other  denominations.  The  investigation  was  primarily  concerned 
with  college  and  theological  education. 

The  conviction  become  almost  overwhelming  that  we  have  exerted  as  much 
pressure  from  America  as  is  wise.  Perhaps  we  have  gone  too  far.  With 
Japanese  sensitiveness  to  western  influence  what  it  is,  with  missionaries  naturally 
tending  to  take  upon  themselves  something  of  the  temperamental  color  of  their 
surroundings,  with  so  large  a proportion  of  the  financial  support  coming  from 
Japanese  sources,  the  matter  should  not  be  pressed  from  America  for  the  present. 
One  of  the  canniest  of  Japanese  leaders,  himself  in  favor  of  theological  union, 
urged  that  we  “forget  this  matter  for  a few  years,  as  far  as  any  references  to 
it  may  go.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  many  are  thinking  about  the  desired  fruit. 
If  American  groups  will  not  agitate  for  a while,  some  of  the  missionaries  and 
Japanese  most  opposed  to  it  will  be  retiring,  and  I believe  that  the  next  sugges- 
tion of  a move  toward  union  along  these  lines  will  arise  in  Japan.” 

3.  The  Missionary  Force 

Among  the  general  references  under  the  heading  of  Eastern  Asia,  this 
subject  has  already  been  discussed,  but  because  of  the  unitary  characterr  of 
Japan  and  Korea  it  should  have  additional  attention  here.  In  this  entire  empire 
there  is  not  a first  term  missionary  of  our  Board.  Several  are  within  a term 
or  less  of  their  retirement.  Most  of  the  missionaries  are  in  their  third  or  fourth 
terms.  Granted  (by  those  of  us  with  grey  hair  or  little  hair)  that  wisdom 
comes  with  age,  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  any  observer  in  Japan  and  Korea  that 
the  heavy  itineration,  the  promotional  work,  and  especially  the  activities  among 
students  fairly  cry  aloud  for  younger  men  and  women.  The  episcopal  leaders 
in  both  countries  stressed  in  public  and  in  private  the  desire  of  the  respective 
churches  for  missionary  reinforcement. 
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4-  Financial  Situation  Consequent  Upon  the  Cuts 

As  pictured  above,  the  Church  has  been  able  to  keep  going  during  these 
depression  years,  but  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty  and  with  the 
dropping  of  considerable  effective  work — and  at  the  cost  of  practically  all 
advance  work.  Nearly  every  one  interviewed  recognized  the  financial  factors 
in  the  United  States  that  made  heavy  cuts  necessary.  But  with  unanimous 
voice  they  expressed  the  belief  that  the  cut  on  Japan  (from  $26,000  to  prac- 
tically nothing)  was  out  of  all  proportion.  They  pointed  out  that  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  severest  slash  left  the  bishop  and  his  helpers  practically  no  time 
to  make  readjustments.  Even  more  serious  is  their  statement  that  by  a large 
group  in  the  Japan  Methodist  Church  such  a severe  cut  on  Japan  as  compared 
with  the  cuts  on  some  other  lands  can  be  explained  only  on  the  basis  of 
American  prejudice  against  the  Japanese. 

My  personal  investigation  confirms  these  statements,  and  also  discloses  that 
there  is  considerable  suspicion  among  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
South,  and  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  that  our  Church  is  either  trying 
to  make  them  “hold  the  bag’’  or  planning  a complete  withdrawal  from  the 
team  in  Japan.  An  effort  was  made  to  argue  against  these  deductions,  but  the 
inequality  of  the  cut  was  pointed  out  and  some  men  quoted  opinions  of  their 
Board  secretaries  at  home  in  this  same  direction. 

The  Japan  Mission  Council,  the  annual  meeting  of  missionaries  of 
the  Board  and  Society,  plus  a few  Japanese  leaders,  unanimously 
request  that  some  readjustment  be  made  in  the  work  appropriations  so 
that  a small  grant  can  be  made  to  tbe  Japan  Methodist  Church  as  an 
evidence  of  the  continuing  friendly  feeling  American  Methodism  has 
for  its  sister  Church.  Bishop  Welch  heartily  seconds  the  request,  and, 
for  the  reasons  enumerated  above,  I recommend  such  action  to  the 
Board. 

5.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Welch 

While  the  appointment  of  bishops  is  not  a part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  it  is  worthy  of  your  notice  that  the  Japan  Mission 
Council  and  the  various  ad  interim  church  bodies  in  Korea  have  passed  almost 
identical  memorials  to  the  General  Conference  of  1936,  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  Welch  as  the  adviser  to  the  national  churches  in  Japan  and 
Korea  following  his  retirement.  They  recognized  the  likelihood  that  Bishop 
Welch’s  residence  would  be  in  the  United  States  after  retirement,  but  they 
believe  that  occasional  visits  to  these  countries,  whose  problems  are  so  familiar 
and  whose  people  so  friendly  to  the  Welch  family,  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit. 

IX.  Korea 

“The  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.”  Perhaps  it  was — once.  That  is  a poor 
characterization  for  it  today,  either  in  general  appearance,  in  individuals,  or  in 
church  life.  Railroads  are  well  located,  and,  for  the  most  part,  excellent. 
Also  they  are  crowded.  Roads,  some  of  them  fine  and  some  of  them  decidedly 
worse  than  poor,  go  in  all  directions,  and  shining  automobiles  whiz  past  ox-carts 
or  human  pack-animals  with  their  jiggies.  In  the  cities  you  dodge  for  your 
life,  just  as  in  Wichita,  or  Seattle,  or  Richmond — yet  you  marvel  how  some 
of  the  sleepy-looking  countrymen,  with  baggy,  old  style  clothing  and  the  horse- 
hair top  hats,  escape.  These  are  seen  far  less  frequently  than  w'hen  I was  in 
Korea  in  1928.  Rapidly  they  are  being  overtaken  in  numbers  by  alert  younger 
men  dressed  in  western  style.  One  still  sees  women  clad  in  the  voluminous 
skirts  and  blouses  of  old  times,  but  those  who  wear  western  clothes  or  the  far 
more  attractive  modified  Korean  dresses  are  rapidly  pressing  the  others  out 
of  the  general  picture.  There  still  are  backward  churches  in  Korea:  but,  too, 
there  are  alert,  aggressive  congregations,  while  the  Korean  Methodist  Church 
as  a w'hole  ranks  with  any  in  the  world  in  evangelistic  spirit,  in  the  modernity 
of  both  creed  and  polity,  and  in  the  quality  of  leadership. 
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I.  General  Impressions 

A.  Material  Advancement.  The  Japanese  have  considerable  backing  for 
their  claim  that  their  rule  has  benefited  Korea;  but  the  Koreans  have  equally 
weighty  evidence  for  their  claim  that  this  has  not  benefited  the  Koreans.  A 
certain  amount  of  material  improvement  has  blessed  Koreans  and  their  Japa- 
nese rulers  alike.  Roads  and  railroads,  wide  streets,  good  business  sections^  in 
cities  and  towns,  bridges,  schools,  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  extension 
work,  these  are  all  noticeable  features  of  the  life  in  this  land.  Mills,  tobacco 
barns  and  similar  objects  are  often  seen.  This  material  improvement  has  un- 
doubtedly raised  the  standard  of  living  for  the  people  of  the  land  as  well  as 
for  the  country  which  seized  Korea  and  has  administered  it.  A brief  journey 
through  this  section  of  the  empire  discloses  decided  improvement  as  compared 
with  the  closing  decades  of  last  century — or  as  compared  with  the  country  just 
across  the  border  to  the  north. 

A closer  study  brings  out  the  Korean  claims  that  most  of  the  benefit  has 
accrued  to  the  Japanese  bankers,  to  the  land  investment  companies,  and  to  the 
Japanese  settlers  who  have  been  subsidized  in  their  life  in  Korea.  It  is  also 
shown  by  them  that  the  cost  of  living  on  the  new  standards  which  have  followed 
the  material  improvement  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  has  the  average 
income  of  the  Koreans  them.selves.  Due  in  part  to  national  traits  and  in  part  to 
the  aggressive  business  dealings  of  the  conquerors,  a lamentably  large  proportion 
of  the  Korean  populace  is  said  to  be  heavily  in  debt,  and  to  the  Japanese 

B.  Korean  Migration.  As  a result  of  this  condition,  aggravated  by  other 
causes,  there  has  been  a steady  flow  of  Koreans  beyond  the  national  boundary. 
Strangely  enough  to  western  observation,  about  half  a million  Koreans  have 
gone  to  Japan,  where  they  compete  successfully  as  common  laborers  with  the 
Japanese  themselves.  It  sounded  oddly  reminiscent  of  California  to  hear  an 
influential  Japanese  say,  “These  Koreans  in  Japan  are  a serious  problem  to 
us.  They  can  live  on  a lower  level  than  can  the  Japanese  and  they  pull  down 
the  living  standards  for  our  people.” 

A larger  stream  of  migration  has  gone  to  Manchuria.  Of  the  “Japanese 
citizens”  listed  as  the  population  of  that  country  in  1934,  a large  proportion  was 
Korean.  For  a couple  of  decades  many  tens  of  thousands  have  been  living 
in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  “Three  Eastern  Provinces,”  as  China  called  this 
section,  but  'since  the  seizure  by  Japan  and  the  setting  up  of  the  puppet 
emperor  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Koreans  have  moved  beyond  the  borders, 
especially  along  the  railroads.  Where  under  the  old  regime  they  were  hated  by 
the  Chinese  settlers  and  oppressed  by  petty  officials,  they  now  claim  the  rights  of 
Japanese  citizens.  In  law-suits  they  are  the  favored  ones ; before  they  were 
discriminated  against.  Today  their  legal  rights  are  protected  by  Manchukuoan 
or  Japanese  soldiers. 

The  Government-general  of  Korea  is  actively  stimulating  the  migratory 
movement.  A program  has  been  set  up  which  calls  for  the  emigration  to 
Manchukuo  of  200,000  Koreans  each  year  for  ten  years. 

This  general  condition  is  portrayed  only  because  of  the  very  evident  prob- 
lem it  offers  to  the  Christian  Church  in  Korea.  Among  the  migrants  are 
naturally  a goodly  proportion  of  Christians.  Locally  the  congregations  are  weak- 
ened by  their  going,  while  there  is  laid  upon  the  Church  in  general  .a  responsi- 
bility for  doing  a form  of  home  missionary  work  among  these  large  groups  of 
more  progressive  people  who  have  felt  the  pioneering  urge. 

C.  Nationalistic  Propaganda.  This  phrase  does  not  refer  to  agitations  for  a 
return  to  the  Korean  monarchy.  Such  movement,  if  existent,  must  remain 
underground.  No  colonizing  nation  would  permit  anti-imperialistic  propaganda. 

The  nationalism  to  which  reference  is  made  concerns  the  relation  of  Korea 
to  Japan.  Great  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  protection  afforded  to  immigrants 
in  “Manchukuo.”  They  are  being  termed  Japanese  citizens,  emphasizing  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Window  displays  in  stores  in  Korea  owned  by  Japanese  por- 
tray the  greatness  of  Japan  in  commerce,  in  spirit  and  in  military-naval  strength, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  remind  the  beholders  that  Korea  has  a share  in  this 
greatness.  During  our  stay  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  there  was  held  a striking 
exhibit  in  the  largest  auditorium,  portraying  by  charts,  cartoons,  and  models 
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explained  by  lectures  the  superiority  of  Japan  to  all  other  nations — and  the 
glory  that  accrues  to  Korea  by  being  a part  of  this  greatness. 

Just  how  effective  this  program  of  propaganda  is  proving  cannot  be  told 
by  outsiders.  Only  time  will  show  this  with  any  accuracy.  But  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  the  head  of  a large  school  visited  by  us  stated  that  “anti-Japanese 
agitation  in  our  student  body  today  simply  would  get  nowhere,  although  a few 
years  ago  there  was  a constant  undercurrent  of  it.” 

If  it  is  proving  effective,  much  of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Governors- 
general  who  have  in  recent  years  administered  Korea.  Of  course  they  are 
ardent  Japanese  patriots,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  given  evidence  of  a 
strong  desire  to  help  the  Koreans  and  thus  build  up  a feeling  of  friendliness  for 
the  governing  nation. 

2.  Conditions  of  the  Church  in  Gener.'VL 

Organized  in  1930,  the  Korean  Methodist  Church  is  simple  in  its  machinery 
and  progressive,  warm-hearted  and  effective  in  operation.  The  General  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  J.  S.  Ryang,  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  having  studied 
in  this  country  and  also  visited  here  in  1932.  That  there  is  the  degree  of  true 
unity  found  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  churches  founded  by  the  Methodist 
missionaries  is  due  to  him  as  much  as  to  his  colleagues. 

My  visit  synchronized  with  that  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Welch,  making  their 
last  trip  to  Korea  before  returning  for  General  Conference,  therefore  Dr.  Ryang 
convened  the  various  official  ad  interim  groups  of  the  church.  It  was  possible, 
also,  to  be  in  several  of  the  churches — city  and  country — on  Sabbaths,  while 
every  station  in  Korea  was  visited  where  Board  missionaries  are  stationed. 
Such  wide  opportunity  for  observation  gives  me  assurance  in  stating  that  the 
development  of  the  work  is  surprisingly  fine.  Church  attendance  was  uniformly 
large,  at  one  service  fourteen  hundred  worshipers  being  present,  although  the 
pastor  complained  that  the  number  was  smaller  than  usual  because  of  the 
excessive  heat!  The  spirit  of  pastors  and  laymen,  as  far  as  these  were  met, 
was  good.  Evangelism  is  the  keynote  of  their  thinking,  although  religious 
education  and  some  degree  of  social  application  of  the  Gospel  are  also  stressed. 

The  only  open  sores  were  in  the  form  of  friction  between  “parties”  in  and 
near  Seoul  and  of  a split  on  the  part  of  some  Manchurian  pastors  and  people. 
The  former  centers  in  personalities.  It  was  dismissed  verbally  by  a northern 
Korea  pastor  in  these  words,  “Unimportant  because  it  affects  principally  the 
people  close  to  Seoul  and  hasn’t  reached  the  bulk  of  us.”  It  cannot  so  lightly 
be  brushed  aside.  There  are  some  lamentably  sore  spots  and  the  ill-effects 
reach  outside  Korean  Alethodism,  therefore,  we  in  America  can  well  join  our 
brethren  in  Korea  in  praying  for  the  healing  of  God’s  Spirit.  The  latter  split 
likewise  centers  in  one  strong  leader,  a man  able  and  conscientious.  Four 
Conference  members  withdrew  and  organized  a new  church  on  the  following 
platform:  (a)  The  need  in  Alanchuria  for  an  undenominational  church.  (There- 
fore, a new  denomination  is  formed  which  invites  all  others  to  join  it!)  (b) 
Desire  for  a simple  doctrinal  basis,  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles’  Creed  being  the 
entire  foundation,  (c)  Advisability  of  having  an  entirely  self-supporting  church. 
(Yet  friction  over  the  division  of  funds  from  Korea  is  said  to  be  a strong  con- 
tributory cause  of  the  split,  (d)  “Rottenness  in  the  Korean  Church.” 

A visit  to  “Manchukuo”  with  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Welch  and  conferences  with 
the  only  resident  missionary  and  his  Korean  colleagues,  including  one  of  these 
who  left  the  organization,  leaves  the  clear  impression  that  the  split  is  not 
threatening  the  integrity  or  progress  of  the  work.  We  doubt  whether  the  new 
organization  will  long  persist. 

To  me  a much  more  serious  situation  exists  because  of  the  lack  of  unity 
among  us  in  the  United  States!  I refer  to  the  seeming  necessity  for  a top- 
heavy  and  cumbersome  organization  in  Korea,  due  to  the  division  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility  over  here : a women’s  board  and  a general  board  in  our 
own  denomination,  plus  a two-headed  board  in  the  Church,  South.  As  a result  of 
this  and  of  the  unwillingness  of  some  contributing  boards  actually  to  pool 
responsibility  and  authority  on  the  field,  the  Korean  Church  is  forced  to  have 
as  its  ad  interim  force: 
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The  General  Board.  This  is  the  body  representing  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Korean  Methodist  Church. 

The  Central  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  General  Board 
and  of  each  of  the  Sections  (described  later). 

The  Association  of  Missionaries,  which  passes  on  all  matters  con- 
nected primarily  with  missionaries;  salaries,  furloughs,  appointments  of  lay 
missionaries,  and  so  on.  But  because  there  are  missionaries  of  the  Wom- 
an’s Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Church,  South,  this  is  divided  into 

Sections.  One  of  these  is  made  up  of  missionaries  of  our  own  denomi- 
nation, the  other  of  those  of  the  Southern  Church.  The  Sections  are 
evidently  the  genuinely  functioning  bodies  as  regards  missionaries. 

Studying  this  situation  and  its  background  as  carefully  as  possible,  I could 
find  no  adequate  reason  why  this  complicated  machinery  might  not  be  reduced 
to  The  General  Board  with  a sub-committee,  if  desired,  to  deal  with  any 
missionary  personnel  matters  committed  to  it  by  the  Board.  As  far  as  I was 
able  to  discuss  this  with  our  missionaries  the  majority  of  them  would  be  willing, 
some  of  them  eager,  to  commit  themselves  to  such  a form  of  administration. 

If  the  proposed  union  of  the  three  Methodisms  in  America  is  consummated, 
the  simplification  of  our  work  abroad  will  inevitably  follow.  Yet  this  is  so 
patent  a drag  on  the  progress  of  the  Korean  Church  that  it  is  brought  to  your 
attention  with  the  following  recommendation : 

That  the  annual  meeting  authorize  the  Corresponding  Secretaries 
to  consult  with  the  Korean  Methodist  Church,  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  concerning  the  possibility  of  turning 
over  work  appropriations  for  administration  to  the  General  Board  of 
the  Korean  Methodist  Church,  or  some  other  body  authorized  by  that 
Church. 

3.  Religious  Education  and  Christian  Literature 

Of  all  the  countries  visited  Korea  has  the  outstanding  joint  development 
of  these  phases  of  work.  Under  the  leadership  of  Hyung-ki  Lew,  who  has 
organized  his  staff  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  Dr.  Ryang,  there  is  truly 
excellent  promotional  work  being  pressed,  while  the  original  books  being  pub- 
lished and  those  translated  from  the  English  are  of  a singularly  high  order. 
Under  this  latter  head,  it  is  significant  of  the  attitude  in  Korea  that  the  Abing- 
don Commentary  has  been  made  available  for  the  Korean  pastors  in  their  own 
language  and  at  a reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Lew  has  a good  staff,  selected  from  different  sections  of  the  Church, 
and  these  men  and  women  cooperate  with  the  districts  in  their  training  confer- 
ences and  schools  for  laymen  and  preachers. 

This  program  is  not  directly  a part  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  It  is  administered  from  America  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reli- 
gious Education  in  Foreign  Fields.  Yet  it  ties  so  closely  into  all  the  activities 
of  missionaries  and  the  Church  that  it  deserves  special  mention  in  this  report. 
No  matter  what  the  policy  of  the  coming  General  Conference  may  be  with 
regard  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church  here  in  America,  those  interested  in  foreign 
missions  should  make  it  a primary  aim  to  conserve  and  strengthen  the  progres- 
sive types  of  religious  education  and  Christian  literature  abroad. 

4.  General  Education 

Organized  by  missionaries  of  our  Board,  and  in  part  supported  by  it,  there 
are  four  schools  for  boys  in  Korea.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
Chosen  Christian  College,  a union  institution  in  which  Methodism  has  a share, 
and  they  are  all  of  middle-school  grade. 

The  one  that  is  best  known,  as  it  is  also  the  largest,  is  Pai  Chai  High  School 
at  Seoul.  Its  reputation  over  Korea  is  deservedly  high.  It  has  graduates  in 
all  forms  of  public  service.  Its  Christian  nature  has  been  marked  from  the 
beginning.  In  spite  of  difficulties  of  many  sorts,  it  has  moved  forward  for  five 
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decades,  and  its  thousand  students  are  evidence  of  the  place  it  today  holds  in 
the  capital  city  of  Korea. 

At  Pyeng  Yang,  in  the  heart  of  Methodism’s  sector  in  northern  Korea,  is 
Kwang  Sung  High  School.  A large  campus,  probably  ample  for  all  future 
growth,  provides  room  for  good  buildings.  In  these  are  crowded  some  seven 
hundred  students.  From  its  student  body  there  have  gone  out  many  of  the 
leaders  of  Korea,  leaders  in  religious  and  other  lines.  This  school  has  had  for 
many  years  a Korean,  Kim  Tuk  Soo,  as  principal. 

The  only  rural-centered  school  of  our  Church  in  Korea  is  found  at  Kongju. 
There  F.  E.  C.  Williams  and  his  associates  have  for  years  carried  a program 
of  education  that  is  evidently  a type  much  needed  in  this  land,  yet  one  that  is 
not  popular  among  the  Koreans.  This  school  educates  boys  and  girls  (the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Alissionary  Society  unites  in  the  work)  to  go  back  to  their 
villages  and,  with  materials  securable  there,  to  make  better  villages.  The  average 
Korean  villager,  like  his  neighbor  in  rural  America,  wants  his  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  educated  for  “white-collar”  jobs.  Farming,  stock  and  poultry  raising, 
wood-working,  blacksmithing,  home-making,  hygiene,  scientific  care  of  babies, 
these  and  their  kindred  subjects  are  taught  in  addition  to  a minimum  academic 
curriculum.  Every  student  is  required  to  perform  a considerable  amount  of 
manual  labor,  preparing  him  or  her  for  more  effective  service  in  the  future 
village  home. 

Because  of  the  coolness  of  Koreans  in  general  to  such  work,  such  a school 
requires  foreign  subsidy  to  a degree  and  for  a period  of  time  not  necessary  for 
those  which  minister  to  the  desires  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  must  not 
expect  this  type  of  education  at  an  early  date  to  be  supported  on  tbe  field. 

When  we  went  to  Yeng  Byen,  north  of  Pyeng  Yang,  we  found  the  “corpse 
that  refused  to  remain  dead,”  the  high  school  which  was  by  the  Field  Finance 
Committee  regretfully  cut  off  from  all  appropriations  a few  years  ago,  at  a time 
when  the  income  from  America  slumped  so  sadly.  “It  cannot  live  without  some 
help  and  without  a resident  missionary,”  was  the  prophecy.  The  prediction  was 
founded  on  realism,  but  it  failed  to  take  account  of  idealism.  The  people  loved 
the  school.  The  faculty  was  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it.  Salary  cuts  were  en- 
forced. Students  and  faculty  observed  weekly  fast-days,  when  money  saved 
by  their  abstinence  went  into  the  school  treasury.  Church  members  and  towns- 
folk, not  Christians,  also  helped  some. 

Last  year  a well-to-do  man  died.  It  was  then  discovered  that,  unknown 
to  any  connected  with  the  school,  he  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for  endow- 
ment of  this  school,  land  valued  at  approximately  200,000  Yen.  The  income 
from  this  will  provide  well  for  the  continued  service  of  this  Christian  school. 
We  of  the  west  can  well  congratulate  them  on  the  well-deserved  good  fortune. 

In  all  four  of  these  schools  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Christian  aims 
of  missionary  education  were  being  held  well  to  the  front.  Educational  stand- 
ards are  high,  as  they  should  be.  But  the  primary  motive  of  the  missionary 
movement  is  continuing  to  dominate  the  work. 

5.  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Since  1910  the  preparation  of  ministers  has  been  a union  project  between 
our  missionaries  and  those  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South.  Union  with  the 
Women’s  Bible  School  was  effected  in  ig,t2.  although  cooperative  cla-se-<  ii  1 1 
been  carried  from  1929.  The  work  has  not  gone  smoothly,  in  part  because  of 
personalities  involved,  in  part  because  of  a growing  conviction  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  men  and  women  for  service  in  the  Church  should  be  of  differing  sorts. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  December,  1934,  a meeting  of  the  missionaries  recom- 
mended the  dissolution  of  the  union  with  the  Women’s  Bible  School.  This 
recommendation  was  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Control  on  February  8th, 
and  they  requested  the  boards  to  give  approval  to  the  new  arrangement.  The 
subject  was  presented  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Korea,  and  that  body,  repre- 
senting the  three  administrative  groups,  cabled  Dr.  J.  S.  Ryang  as  follows: 

“Joint  Committee  urges  Seminary  continue  one  institution  with 
adjustment  in  courses  and  requirements  as  desirable  two  types  of 
students.” 
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Letters  from  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  urged  that  the  authorities  reconsider 
their  earlier  action. 

This  was  done  during  our  stay  in  Seoul,  first  by  a small  group  of  inter- 
ested faculty  members  representing  the  different  boards  concerned,  and  later 
in  a gathering  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  two  Missionary  Sections. 
These  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Control  that  in  spite  of  the  distance 
between  the  two  plants  (one  mile),  the  institution  be  continued  as  a union  but 
with  two  distinct  courses  for  men  and  women.  Unofficial  advice  is  to  the 
effect  that  this  recommendation  has  been  followed  and  that  the  school  admin- 
istration is  arranging  the  revised  curriculum. 

6.  Sale  of  Wonju  Property 

In  this  small  city  of  perhaps  five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a populous 
and  beautiful  valley  near  the  sea,  work  has  been  carried  as  a station  for  about 
two  decades.  A very  good  plant  was  erected,  a large  brick  church,  some  social 
rooms,  three  missionary  residences  (one  of  these  by  the  W.  F.  M.  S.).  A farm 
has  been  operated  here,  in  part  with  the  aim  of  an  experimental  station,  in  part 
as  a source  of  revenue  for  the  local  church. 

With  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  missionary  staff,  this  was  abandoned  as  a 
station  of  the  Board  several  years  ago.  Two  missionaries  of  the  Society  still 
live  there,  but  furlough  will  make  it  impossible  for  more  than  one  to  be  there. 

While  we  were  in  Seoul  the  missionary  body  voted  to  close  Wonju  as  a 
station  and  to  recommend  the  sale  of  the  Board  property  on  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible, leaving  for  the  local  church  a piece  of  the  property  either  as  a play- 
ground or  for  endowment  use.  This  latter  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
missionary  who  for  many  years  has  worked  in  this  district,  a policy  that  each 
congregation  should  have  a small  piece  of  land  to  aid  with  its  local  support. 

7.  Medical  Work 

Here,  as  in  China,  the  visitor  cannot  be  otherwise  than  strongly  impressed 
by  the  amount  and  quality  of  Christian  service  rendered  by  the  medical  mis- 
sionaries. 

Two  hospitals  are  union  ones.  Severance  in  Seoul  is  at  the  same  time 
hospital  and  medical  and  nursing  schools.  A large  staff  under  the  superintend- 
ency of  Dr.  K.  S.  Oh  serves  in  this  great  city  institution  in  such  fashion  that 
even  the  government  has  given  exceptional  recognition  to  it.  Degrees  granted 
by  the  Medical  College  are  now  recognized  without  the  formality  of  state 
examination.  Board  members  may  recollect  that  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion in  recent  years  of  the  advisability  of  selling  the  present  plant  in  the  heart 
of  Seoul  and  of  moving  to  a site  near  Chosen  Christian  College.  This  proposal 
seems  to  be  dead  at  present. 

The  Union  Hospital  in  Pyeng  Yang  is  in  equally  strategic  situation,  both  as 
regards  the  city  proper  and  the  nation  as  a whole.  Some  new  buildings  are  a 
pressing  need,  but  the  reputation  of  doctors  and  nurses  for  the  present  has 
overcome  the  handicap  of  the  old  plant.  Clinics  are  crowded.  Patients  come 
from  all  over  the  northern  sections  and  even  from  the  far  south.  To  an 
admirable  degree  the  hospital  stresses  its  Christian  character  while  wisely 
stopping  short  of  aggressive  proselytizing. 

The  only  distinctively  Methodist  Episcopal  medical  work  is  that  of  the 
Haiju  Hospital  and  Sanitarium.  The  Hospital  is  situated  in  the  city.  A few 
miles  away  on  beautiful  hills  sloping  down  toward  the  Pacific  are  erected  the 
cottages  and  chapel  of  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  all  the  land.  This  phase  of  the  work  overshadows  that  at  the  hospital 
proper.  The  cottages  were  full,  as  they  always  are.  A v/aiting  list  is  kept, 
because  sufferers  from  this  scourge  are  learning  the  values  of  treatment  here. 

As  Methodists  we  can  well  be  proud  of  our  medical  representatives  in  this 
land,  representatives  who  deserve  better  financial  support  than  we  have  in  recent 
years  given  them. 

X.  Conclusion 

Nine  months  away  from  home.  A total  of  more  than  thirty-eight  thousand 
miles  traveled,  one  and  a half  times  around  the  globe.  Comfortable  ships  and 
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miserable  makeshifts  as  launches  and  junks  and  sampans.  Streamlined  Jap- 
anese train  in  Manchuria — and  crowded,  stuffy  narrow  guage  railroads.  1935 
motor  cars  and  pre-War  horseless  carriages.  Sedan  chairs,  and  rickshaws, 
and  springless  carts  and  bicycles  and  afoot — and  on  thrilling  trips  by  air  far 
above  the  plains  and  gorges  of  China. 

A serious  expenditure  of  time  which  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Church.  A 
sizable  travel  bill.  A very  real  drain  on  the  time  of  missionaries  and  Asiatics 
in  the  lands  visited.  A more  heavy  tax  than  he  has  yet  realized  on  his  own 
physical  and  nervous  strength.  Debits,  these,  in  the  ledger  of  life. 

What  are  the  credits? 

The  observations  and  recommendations  laid  before  the  Board  in  this  feport 
and  in  additional  special  forms.  The  net  value  of  these  can  only  be  determined 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

A secretary  on  the  Board’s  staff,  heretofore  dealing  with  most  of  his  fields 
on  the  basis  of  hearsay  and  reading,  who  can  in  the  future  work  with  remem- 
bered data  and  from  a crowded  note-book. 

An  intangible,  unweighable  factor  which  we  may  call  morale.  In  large 
centers  and  in  far-away  stations,  difficult  of  access,  some  of  them  never  before 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  Board,  there  are  missionaries  and  national 
workers  who  profess  to  have  a realization  of  Board  difficulties  and  a feeling  of 
the  Board’s  sympathetic  concern  they  never  before  possessed. 

A series  of  thrilling  “Adventures  in  Friendship.”  Malays,  Bataks,  Indians, 
Filipinos,  Chinese  of  many  dialects  and  regions,  Koreans,  Japanese,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, Canadian,  our  own  missionaries,  they  have  enriched  this  man’s  life.  He 
in  turn  surely  ought  therefore  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  American  church  to 
whatever  degree  he  is  able  to  reach  that  church. 

A humility  in  the  presence  of  some  of  these  truly  great  ones  I have  met, 
coupled  with  a deepened  pride  in  being  connected  with  the  missionary  movement. 
A consciousness  greater  than  that  of  earlier  years  that  this  is  indeed  a part  of 
God’s  great  plan.  Never  again  can  I be  apologetic  for  foreign  missions.  It  is 
not  something  that  I am  permitted  to  do  or  not  to  do.  It  is  instead  something 
that,  before  God,  I must  do — if  I wish  to  remain  Christian. 

And,  above  all,  an  abiding  certainty  that  Christ  is  adequate  to  the  need  of 
the  world.  In  nations  distraught  by  economic  confusion,  embittered  by  racial 
and  class  hates,  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  -isms,  with  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual sin  blasting  personality  and  human  values,  I found  Him  adequate.  Men, 
whom  I have  known  well,  told,  sometimes  with  tears  marking  their  faces,  what 
personal  fellowship  with  Jesus  had  done  for  them.  In  Malayan  nights  I met 
radiant  men  and  women  who  testified  to  Him,  and  in  all  the  lands  visited  there 
were  others  who  were  glad  to  be  His  witnesses.  Educators  were  teaching  many 
subjects  but  were  living  Christ  as  the  real  solution  of  student  problems.  Medi- 
cal missionaries,  sometimes  with  good,  sometimes  with  miserable  equipment 
ministered  in  the  name  of  Christ — and  were  winning  their  way.  Agricultural 
experimenters,  social  reformers,  rural  rehabilitation  experts,  these  were  testing 
in  the  laboratory  of  life  the  power  and  adequacy  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  school  boys  trying  in  His  spirit  to  bridge  the  seas  of  inter- 
national suspicion  and  hate.  Kagawa  .and  his  associates  tackling  social  wrong 
with  Christ  as  their  slogan  and  their  strength. 

My  greatest  personal  gain  from  the  months  of  travel  and  work  and  study 
is  this  growing  certainty  of  the  adequacy  of  our  Lord.  It  is  the  burden  of  the 
report,  even  when  not  expressed.  Our  understanding  of  the  problems,  our 
giving  of  time  and  money,  our  actions  on  this  recommendation  or  that,  our 
sending  or  withdrawing  of  missionaries,  our  establishing  of  policies,  all  have 
meaning  and  result  only  as  through  them,  and  through  those  who  w'ork  with 
us  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ  shows  how  truly  He  is 
adequate. 

Jesus,  living  in  us  and  our  thousands  of  colleagues  in  this  country  and  all 
lands,  is  adequate  to  every  need  of  a struggling  world.  In  this  faith  the  report 
is  presented.  In  it  we  go  forward  in  our  work. 
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